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FOREWORD 


Berore the New Year runs its course we may well hope that the 
War in the West will have come to a victorious end, and that 
the enslaved Nations of Europe will have been set free. With 
this well-understood aim achieved, there will remain the more 
complicated task of statesmanship of making a just and durable 
peace, a matter that must take time in a hotly passionate world. 
One thing will, however, be immediately possible, and that 
is the renewing of sundered personal ties and friendships, a 
humble fundamental factor in the restoration of co-operative 
international life. Here the Churches will have their oppor- 
tunity, and thanks to the Cécumenical Movement they are 
ready to seize it. From the beginning this Quarterly has been 
one of the links binding British Evangelical Christianity with 
those of like faith upon the Continent. Some of our old friends, 
alas, are gone. Professor Lecerf, of Paris, the influential leader 
of Calvinist thought in French-speaking lands, did not live to 
see his country’s liberation. We shall sorely miss his helpful 
collaboration as Editorial Correspondent. Some have doubtless 
become estranged, who have found themselves arrayed in 
opposite camps. Nevertheless, there is hope of reconciliation 
in our common loyalty to Christ and our common Evangelical 
faith. A mission of healing seems to be summoning us. ‘“‘ Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” 


We have recently received the first three numbers of an 
interesting new periodical, The Reformed Theological Review. 
It issues from Melbourne, Australia, and the editor is Rev. 
Arthur Allen, Sydney, N.S.W. Among his collaborators are 
several well-known in this country, not least in Edinburgh. 
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The aim of the Review is “a scholarly exposition, defence and 
propagation of the Reformed Faith regarded as the purest 
expression of Historic Christianity”’. Its doctrinal basis is a 
consensus of the Reformed Confessions, of which the West- 
minster Confession and the Thirty-Nine Articles are specially 
mentioned. Thus Anglican and Presbyterian happily join 
hands. The Barthian note sounds clear alongside more tradi- 
tional Calvinism. In addition to extensive and discriminating 
book-reviewing, the Articles are valuable original contributions 
to theological learning over a wide field. The Editor and his 
associates are to be congratulated on an excellent start, and 
we extend our sincere good wishes for their enterprise. We 
note with pleasure a kind reference to our Quarterly. 


Thomas Carlyle was fond of saying that a people’s history 
is its Bible. Therein lurks a dangerous, typically Twentieth- 
Century heresy, responsible for distortion of truth in the interests 
of false values, and leading to tribal idolatries with their dire 
consequences. From all this the Bible delivers us by teaching 
us to see all history prophetically as the record of the Acts of 
Almighty God—in judgment and in mercy—preparing His 
Kingdom of righteousness and love. But a people’s history is 
necessarily an influential element in its education. Someone 
said that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads he 
need not care who should make the laws of a nation. To-day 
it is a nation’s history, or legend in the original sense, which 
is formative of its spirit and laws. How responsible, therefore, 
is the office of the historian. 

Seldom have we read a more fascinating and enlightening 
book than G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History from Chaucer 
to Victoria. It comes opportunely at a time when social ques- 
tions dominate the public mind, and it should serve to put them 
in the right perspective, and to explode the half-truths so 
readily accepted. It is to be hoped that, like the author’s History 
of England, it may become “a possession for ever” of the 
English soul. Significantly, perhaps, the English Reformation 
is treated as “ The Anti-clerical Revolution”, but Evangelicals 
will have no cause for pain in the account of their “ intervention ” 
in the social life of their people. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR D. M. BLAIR 


By the death on Friday, November roth, 1944, of Professor 
Duncan MacCallum Blair, M.B., B.Ch., D.Sc. (Regius Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow), The Evan- 
gelical Quarterly loses one of its most loyal friends and valued 
helpers. One of the earliest subscribers, he had lent his powerful 
advocacy and enthusiastic aid to the late Rev. Principal Donald 
Maclean throughout the years of the latter’s Editorship. He 
consistently maintained this interest both during the pioneer 
years, and also when at length the value of the Quarterly came 
to be recognised by the adherents of the historic Reformed 
Faith both at home and overseas. It was therefore with cordial 
unanimity that he was invited by the Evangelical Quarterly 
Committee (when the latter was formed in 1941, to share with 
the late Editor the responsibilities of continuing and extending 
its unique witness) to become its first Chairman. 

To those who knew Duncan Blair best there seemed 
nothing in the least unusual or unfitting that he, a Medical 
Professor—and an Anatomist at that—should lead the dis- 
cussions of a Committee which exists to promote a cause which 
calls for the best theological scholarship. Such was his absorbing 
interest in any form of knowledge which promoted the glory 
of his Sovereign Lord, that he passed with ease and sure dis- 
cernment from his scientific studies to encourage any theological 
research which would contribute to a better understanding of 
the Divine Revelation. 

And what was his secret? He himself has told us. He 
availed himself of every proper opportunity to emphasise 
what he owed to his early training in his beloved Free Church 
of Scotland. Taught in childhood the Shorter Catechism, at the 
same time as his multiplication tables (which, he always added, 
were printed on the back of the same little booklet), he thoroughly 
took home to his heart and mind the Reformed Faith in one 
of its clearest expressions. Supplementing this at a later age 
with the ampler paragraphs of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, he never wavered in his adherence, and the submission 
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of his mind, to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
nor in his joyous loyalty to the redeeming Christ and Lord 
of Whom they speak. If ever there was a lay member of the 
Church whose thrilling privilege in life was “to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him”, this was he! He not only enjoyed Him 
himself, but he taught many students and other young men 
and women to enjoy Him too. Well might the Principal of 
Glasgow University close his stirring tribute at the funeral 
service with the words: “I have not known a man happier 
in home, in work, in public duty, or more constant in his 
reliance on that Christian faith which was to him the source 
of his serenity and strength.” 
D. Martyn Lioyp-Jonzs. 


Westminster Chapel, London. 


THE WITNESS OF MOSES TO CHRIST 


“We have found Him, of whom Moses in the Law, and the prophets, did 
write...” (John i. 45). 


Tue fishing town of Bethsaida was a place on which high 
honour was conferred. It was the home of so many of those 
of whom it would yet have to be said that they turned the 
world upside down. It was the home town of Andrew and 
of his brother Simon. To it also Philip, who here speaks, 
belonged. Philip had heard the call of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Follow 
Me”. He had followed and he had found out who He was 
that he followed. He was full of the truth that he had thus 
come to know, and he showed an- aggressive spirit such as 
was also shown by his townsman Andrew. For as Andrew 
first found his own brother Simon and brought him to Jesus, 
Philip when he met his friend Nathanael must bring him 
also. Nathanael was, along with the others we have named, 
one of the set of young men who were to be our Lord’s wit- 
nesses. Philip was so taken up with his discovery that Jesus 
was the Christ that he could not keep back from his comrade 
the knowledge of it. When he speaks as he does here he does 
so not only for himself but also for those who shared with 
him in the knowledge of the Son of God. They had found 
the Hope of Israel, who had been so long looked for. For 
His coming the fathers had waited, and now at last in the 
fulness of time He had come. 

Philip and his fellows, we take it, had been stirred up by 
the message of John. They seem to have been his converts, 
being so many of the people prepared for the Lord. They 
had learned from his lips the searching and strict claims of the 
holy Law of God. In the light of this Law they had learned 
of their own guilt and danger of soul. From him, too, they had 
heard of the coming and of the nearness of the promised King, 
for John was the friend of the Bridegroom, and faithful to his 
trust as such he had told of His coming, and when He was 
revealed in public work he drew the attention of his disciples 
to Him. He had, as we see in the context before our text, 
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introduced two of his followers to the knowledge of Him 
Whose forerunner he himself was. When he did so he showed 
the insight that he had into the work which our Lord came 
to do. What he said by way of witness was through the Holy 
Ghost. For John bore witness as a prophet. He spoke of our 
Lord as the Lamb of God who bore that He might bear away 
the sin of the world. It was at the truth of the sacrificial character 
of our Lord’s saving work, which came to a head in His death, 
that the apostles in their noviciate so often tripped and stumbled 
while their Lord was yet with them. Yet John saw into it 
and gave expression to this truth when he called our Lord 
the Lamb of God. The young men of whom we read here 
all came to see that Jesus was the Lord and in the words of 
our text Philip was their spokesman. What he said they would 
all say, for they had learned the same truth. 

Let us now for a little look at the witness which Moses 
in his writings bore to our Lord. Moses had borne witness, 
and his witness was something more than that of the spoken 
word. It was written, and it is still on record. What was 
written might be read. It was to be found in the Law. This 
was not only given by Moses. It was by him written and his 
written word has been handed down through the ages and 
we have it still, The Pentateuch or the five books of Moses 
are his written legacy to the ages to come. That Moses wrote 
these books is what the unbelief of these latter days will not 
allow. By that attitude men cut themselves off from the tradi- 
tion of Christian discipleship. For on this matter there is no 
note of dubiety struck in the teaching of our Lord, either in 
the course of His work as a Man of sorrows when He spoke 
what His Father gave Him to speak, or in the further and 
fuller messages that He has made known as the Risen Lord 
both before His ascension and after. Before He ascended He 
taught the apostles on earth. Since He ascended He spoke 
through them so that the words of their ministry were His 
own continued teaching ministry as their Lord now exalted. 
He spoke on earth to His apostles. He speaks from heaven 
through them. And the record they have left us raises no 
question of the books of the Law as being written by the Law- 
giver himself. The witness that he thus left on record comes 
from Moses as writer to all to whom the books of the Law 
came. And to the ends of the earth and to the end of time 
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these books will be known as the books which Moses wrote 
and in which we have the Law. 

But, when we read as we do here of Moses writing in 
the Law, it may be asked, “‘ What do we mean by the Law?” 
The word is one that admits of a large range of meanings. It 
may be used, for example, of the concentrated essence of the 
Moral Law as we have that in the two great commandments 
on which hang all the Law and the Prophets. It may be used 
also of moral Statute Law as we have that set forth and laid 
down in the Decalogue with its two tables which deal the one 
with godliness and the other with righteousness. The Law 
might also be taken in the sense of the Civil Law under which 
the children of Israel were. Again there were instruction and 
prescription in regard to the worship that Israel were called 
upon to practise. Now the term as employed here is not used 
in any of these senses. Moses wrote down Law in each one of 
these meanings. The word is here used for the books in which 
they are all to be found. Those books had room for much 
more than strict Law. We find in them that History is given. 
This is the setting among other things of the proclamation of 
Law. In these books, too, we have Promise. The History 
tells of how and when and to whom it was given. And we 
have also in their pages the record of prophecy in the sense 
that Moses foretold what should come to pass. All these things 
are in the books. Yet they are not spoken of as the History 
or the Promises or the Prophecies but the Law, for the revelation 
that they give of Law has a special place in their pages. 

It is then of the books of the Law that we read here. 
They took this name from the fact that they set forth the Law 
and the further fact that the Law which they set forth has 
such a leading place in their witness and teaching. In the 
Law Moses, who wrote the Law properly so called, wrote also 
of the Hope of Israel. What he wrote thus may take the form 
of either narrative or promise or prophecy or institution. It 
is found in these various shapes. Thus there are definite promises 
which bore on the hope that Israel cherished. It was a hope 
that they were warranted to cherish just because of the word 
of promise which God spoke and which Moses put on record. 
Then we may read of the promise that was given in the bosom 
of the curse that was pronounced upon the serpent. It spoke 
of the Seed of the woman who was to arise and who should 
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crush the head of the serpent at the same time as His own 
heel should be bruised. Here was the first ray of the light of 
hope for a lost world. It spoke of a Seed that was to come 
and that should suffer, but though this Seed was to suffer it 
was not to be in vain, for the victory should be His and He 
should crush the Serpent’s head. 

To Abraham also a Seed was promised, and the promise 
was given again to his son and his son’s son that their Seed 
should have blessing for all the families of the earth. Those 
families were the children of a fallen race. Their first father 
had sinned and they shared in the disaster of his fall. The 
curse due to sin had spread over them all. Yet this promised 
Seed should be the channel of blessing, which meant that He 
must take away their curse that in its stead blessing might 
light and rest upon them. The Seed of Abraham is the Seed 
of the woman, and the Seed of the woman is the Seed of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. The Seed of the woman was 
to come of a definite line, and that became more definite as 
the promise was given again and again. It was first in the line 
of Isaac and not of Ishmael. It was then in the line of Jacob 
and not of Esau. 

There was also the promise of Shiloh, to whom the gathering 
of the peoples should be. The Prince of peace was to come, 
and of His coming Jacob spoke, and Moses put his words 
on record. 

Moses, too, spoke to the people of the prophet that should 
be raised up from among them like unto himself, and what 
he spoke he put in writing. To him the promise was given, 
and he passed it on to Israel, and we have the record of it yet. 
Other prophets were to arise but not one of them was to be 
like Moses, until at last one should come whose ministry should 
bring to an end the order of things that Moses himself set up. 
This Prophet was to be like Moses in those things in which 
Moses outstripped the other prophets. In nearness of standing 
in the Lord’s counsel he was to be like Moses, as also in respect 
of the fact that under his hands a new order of things should 
be brought in, just as under the hands of Moses an order came 
in that set aside the old one of the early days of the fathers. 
Moses was the Leader of Israel as he was king in Jeshurun; 
so, too, should the great Prophet when he came be the Leader 
of the true Israel. And if Moses acted as priest in consecrating 
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Aaron and his sons, this Prophet like to him should be the 
Priest, too, to consecrate the whole royal priesthood. As Moses 
was the mediator between God and Israel, so, too, should the 
One of whom the promise spoke be the mediator between the 
Living God and the people that He had chosen to be His special 
possession. Of such a Prophet the promise spoke that was 
given to Moses, and that Moses made known to Israel before 
he died. With promises like those it was little wonder that 
Israel should look forward to the coming of the Seed of promise, 
the Shiloh, and the great Prophet. 

The witness to be found in the writings of Moses to the 
Hope of Israel consisted not only in definite promises: it was 
also to be read in significant ordinances of which the covenant 
people might learn from his words. In his writings they might 
learn of sacrifice in general. It was an institution that had a 
symbolic meaning for the time that then was, and a typical 
reference to a greater and better sacrifice that was to be offered 
when the fulness of time should come. Each sacrifice as it 
was offered seemed to testify to the futility of all that went 
before it for the end of putting sin away, and as it was of like 
kind with them it virtually told of its own futility too. Yet 
those sacrifices were pointers to a sacrifice that should do what 
they could not do. This held of the early sacrifice of the burnt 
offering which was from the first, and of the varieties of sacrifice 
into which it opened out in the Law. There was not only the 
primitive and root sacrifice of the burnt offering; there was 
also the sin offering and the peace offering and the trespass 
offering and the Passover Lamb and so on. These all spoke 
of the Sacrifice that was to come and each of them was a type 
of one aspect or other of that sacrifice that should for ever 
put sin away. 

There was further witness still in the books of Moses. 
In them were to be found personal foreshadowings of Him 
who was to come. There was not only Moses himself who 
combined in his own person the three offices that our Lord 
exercises as Mediator. There was also his brother Aaron who, 
as priest, was a foreshadowing of Him who is the one Priest 
of God’s redeemed people. Apart from these two brothers 
there are two names that we shall mention, in whose record 
as that is given by Moses in the books of the Law we find a 
picture of the Saviour who was to come. 
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The one of those seems to be a contrast, the first man in 
contrast with the Lord from heaven. Yet while the one was 
the fount of death and disaster to those for whom he stood and 
who fell in him, and the other is the fount of life and hope 
and blessing to all for whom He stood, and thus they are in 
strong contrast the one to the other; yet in the case of each 
there is a likeness of relation to those for whom they stood 
and whose head each of them was—such a likeness as to warrant 
the statement that Adam was a figure of Him that was to come. 
The first Adam was the head of his natural posterity, while 
the second Adam is the everlasting father of His countless 
spiritual one. 

The other of the two to whom we refer as pictures of our 
Lord, ordained types of which He is the antitype, is Joseph, 
in whose story we see the beloved of his father, visiting his 
unworthy brethren, sold by those brethren, yet destined to be 
the saviour of all his father’s house from famine. To him 
those that hated him were to bow down. In the course of 
events he was brought down to the depths of abasement before 
he was exalted, and it was in that very depth that he found the 
key of his exaltation. When the time came for his advance he 
was raised from the dungeon to the throne; and with the 
resources of the kingdom at his disposal, as its keys hung at 
his girdle, he was able to fulfil his predestined part to save his 
father’s house and to see his brethren bow down to him as new 
men and loyal servants. The likeness to the Father’s Beloved 
in the salvation of His brethren is too obvious to be mistaken. 

But over and above the definite promises and the signifi- 
cant ordinances and the personal foreshadowings, there were 
in the Law of Moses also manifested discoveries of Him of 
whom Philip says, ‘‘ We have found Him of whom Moses 
in the Law... did write’. He is the Lord of the angels. They 
do His bidding. He is also Himself the Angel of the Lord, 
the Angel of the Covenant whom the father of the faithful 
worshipped and with whom Jacob wrestled. In a pillar of 
fire by night and in a pillar of cloud by day He went in His 
manifested symbolic presence before the host of Israel to show 
them the way that they should take and to open the way before 
them. 

In these books, too, we have the record of the vision of 
Jacob in the day of his distress, when the Lord drew near 
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to him and gave him not only His word of promise as bearing 
on the land and his seed and his own security, but also a dis- 
covery of the device of mediation that binds in one heaven 
and earth. In this vision there was granted a fresh discovery 
of the gracious thoughts of God, over and above the previous 
gracious revelations with the letter of which Jacob was acquainted 
from his youth. The Ladder of mediation that bridges the gulf 
between high heaven and earth beneath is the line of passage 
for angelic ministries. By it the angels go back who have 
done the work they were set to do. By it fresh angelic ministries 
go forth to do the task that is appointed for them. By it came 
down all the blessings of grace and the hope of glory. By it 
shall the children of the King go home to their Father’s house. 
Our Lord in this same chapter sees in this Ladder Himself as 
made known to the lonely fugitive and to His early disciples. 
He said that they should see in Himself, the Son of Man, the 
embodiment of the device of mediation, and the angels of God 
going up and coming down upon the Son of man. 

Moses wrote of the Messiah, and he wrote of Him in 
those divers ways, and what he wrote was in the hand of Israel 
and it is in our hand still. In his words there was more than 
Israel saw. They saw so much, yet there was much in what 
they read that was hid from their eyes. In the Gospel we are 
told what those things indeed meant. Thus with the light 
that the Gospel casts upon the witness borne by the writings 
of Moses in the Law, and with the teaching of the Spirit opening 
up to us the meaning and glory of these things, we should see 
more than Israel could see in the witness of the Law. It was, 
as written, an unfolding beforehand of truth that awaited for 
its full unveiling the fulness of the times; and that has now 
come and is with us. 

Now this witness that was written by Moses so long 
beforehand was given in a setting of its own in the books of 
the Law. In other words, it was set against the background 
of Law. For it was the place and prominence that Law had 
in those books that caused them to be called the Law. It is 
Law that sets forth the claims of God, and it is Law that thus 
lets men see what their own case is and what they need. Over 
against the need which as Law those books bring to light, 
they show us what God in His grace has provided to meet 
such need. So ruin and remedy, sin and grace, Law and Gospel 
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are side by side in the early books of the Bible. And if the 
early revelation of grace and life and hope is given in the promises 
and prophecies and types and figures of the Pentateuch, it is 
afforded not only against the background of Law which is 
fitted to throw it into strong relief; it is given also in the setting 
of that Law, which shows the need that sin has created and 
that sinners have of the Seed of the woman, who is the Seed 
of Abraham, who is the Shiloh and the great Prophet. It shows 
their need of the Lamb in whom the whole institute of sacrifice 
finds its end and its fulfilment. It shows in the Mediator, the 
Angel of the Lord who is the Lord of the Angels, Him Who 
in the fulness of time came as Jesus the Son of man, Who was 
to save His people from their sins. 

Such is the witness that we read still.in what Moses wrote. 
He of whom these things are on record could say that Moses 
wrote of Him. And He of whom Moses wrote came in due 
season, put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, and now lives 
with a life over which the shadows of death shall never fall. 
As the beloved Son of His Father, He has the Keys of universal 
dominion hanging at His belt. All the resources of Omnipo- 
tence are at His call and He waits to be gracious. His is an 
arm that is full of power and His hand is great in might and 
His right hand is highly exalted. His name is given as Christ 
the Saviour, and other name there is none given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved. Across the gulf of the 
ages the foretelling and the foreshadowing found their fulfil- 
ment, and they found it in the coming of the Word Who was 
with God and was God, when He became flesh and dwelt 
among us and wrought out to the end the work that was given 
Him to do. Still the same for ever, He waits on His office 
of gracious mediation, God’s own Son. 

Joun Mac 
Free Church College, 

Edinburgh. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MARK 


Ir has become the fashion to speak of the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel as unauthentic. This critical conclusion, 
if it were valid, would leave the Gospel to end abruptly and 
rob us of the Great Commission as there recorded. 

We are told that “the light thrown on the question by 
criticism, represented, e.g., by Tischendorf, ... Zahn’... 
Westcott and Hort, . . . approaches certainty’ (Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, Vol. I, p. 454). Dr. Alexander B. Bruce 
goes on to say in the work mentioned, that the external evidence 
strongly favours this conclusion. The section is wanting in 
two of the oldest manuscripts, % and B. He quotes from 
Jerome and Eusebius that these verses are wanting in nearly 
all Greek copies, and then goes on to say: “ The internal 
evidence of style confirms the impression made by the external; 
characteristic words of Mark are wanting; words not else- 
where found in the Gospel occur ; the narrative is a meagre, 
colourless summary, a composition based on the narratives of 
the other Gospels, and signs are ascribed to believers, some 
of which wear an apocryphal aspect. Some, in spite of such 
considerations, still regard these verses as an integral part 
of Mark’s work, but for many the question of present interest 
is: what account is to be given of them viewed as an indubitable 
addendum by another hand.”” There is no reference whatever 
to the elaborate vindication of the twelve verses of the Gospel 
according to Mark by Dean John W. Burgon of Oriel College, 
Oxford. This devastating reply to all the critical objectors 
was published in 1871 and takes up in the greatest detail 
every argument advanced against the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the passage. F. C. Conybeare, the same critic who 
assailed the genuineness of Matthew xxviii. 19f., also “ dis- 
covered’ the real author of the concluding verses of Mark. 
He is Aristion, the Presbyter, mentioned in an Armenian 
codex written about a.p. 986. And to satisfy pious folk who 

1[Misprinted “ Hahn" in Expositor’s Greek Testament, loc. cit.] 
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love the Gospels as they are, Dr. Bruce concludes his remarks 
on the Great Commission in Mark by saying: “‘ Jesus may 
not have spoken as Matthew reports, but the words put into 
His mouth by the first evangelist are far more worthy of the 
Lord than those here ascribed to Him. Here also we find a 
great lapse from the high level of Matthew’s version of the 
farewell words of Jesus: signs, physical charisms, and thau- 
maturgic powers, taking the place of the spiritual presence 
of the exalted Lord.” (See also Meyer’s Commentary on Mark, 
pp- 241-244.) 

Those who use Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the New 
Testament will find the same cavalier dismissal of these verses 
in Mark. He makes this Gospel end abruptly: “ They said 
nothing to anyone for they were afraid of———’’; then in a 
footnote, states that the reader has a choice of two appendices, 
second-century attempts to complete what Mark left undone! 

Now all this would be very interesting if it were true. 
But both external and internal evidence can be and has been 
brought together to show “ that not a particle of doubt, that 
not an atom of suspicion, attaches to the last twelve verses of the 
Gospel according to Mark’’. These are the closing words of 
Dean Burgon’s masterly monograph to which we will refer 
in some detail. 

As regards the evidence of the manuscripts, we have 
much later argument than that so carefully compiled in 1871 
by Dean Burgon. Albert C. Clark, Corpus Professor of Latin 
at Oxford, in his book, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and 
Acts (Oxford, 1914), summarises his argument in a preface 
from which we quote : 


“The method which I have here endeavoured to apply to the criticism 
of the Gospels and Acts is one which took shape in the course of a previous 
investigation conducted upon the text of Cicero . . . The test which I propose 
is arithmetical. It is based upon an empirical observation which I made while 
working upon the text of Cicero, namely, that short passages, the genuineness 
of which has been doubted on the ground of omission by a particular manu- 
script or family of manuscripts, frequently contain the same, or nearly the 
same, number of letters. I thus found myself in the presence’#a unit. When 
I examined longer passages in the same way, I found multiples of this unit. 
The natural inference is that the unit corresponds to a line in an ancestor . . . 
The chief result of my investigation has been to show the falsity of the principle 
brevior lectio potior [the shorter reading has stronger evidence]. This was laid 
down by Griesbach asa canon of criticism. . . . Unless my method is based upon 
a delusion, this statement has no foundation in facts. I may also observe that 
it is not so easy to invent as it is to omit. 
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“ It will be understood that my work has been almost exclusively confined 
to the text of Cicero. It was only recently, after I had gained confidence in 
the use of my method, that, in a spirit of curiosity, I happened to apply it to 
the text of the Gospels. The results were so surprising that I gave up, for the 
present, my work upon Cicero, which can only interest a small circle, and 
devoted myself to this more important inquiry. 

“I must here state that when I began my investigation, I had not made 
any study of New Testament criticism. i had been brought up to look on the 
Revised Text as final, to smile at persons who maintained the authenticity of St. 
Mark xvi. 9—20, or St. John vii. 5 3—viii. 11, etc., and to suppose that the ‘vagaries’ 
of the ‘ Western’ text were due to wholesale interpolation. The object which 
I had in view was merely to study the mutual relations of the oldest Greek 
uncials, notably, the Vaticanus (2), the Sinaiticus (NX), and the Alexandrinus 
(4). I was, however, soon dislodged from this arrogant attitude, and irresistibly 
driven to very different conclusions. 

“These I can only briefly indicate here, and must refer the reader to my 
subsequent discussion for the evidence. Nowhere is the falsity of the maxim 
brevior lectio potior more evident than in the New Testament. The process 
has been one of contraction, not of expansion. The primitive text is the longest, 
not the shortest. It is to be found not in B &, or in the majority of Greek 
manuscripts, but in the ‘ Western’ family, i.e., in the ancient versions and the 
Codex Bezae (D). If my analysis is sound, we are brought back to an archetype 
of the four Gospels in book form, which cannot be later than the middle of 
the second century. This archetype appears to have contained the passages 
which have been most seriously suspected by recent critics, e.g., the end of 
St. Mark and St. John vii. §3-viii. 11.4 


The reader will pardon the length of these quotations 
because they are important and they also bring us to the heart 
of the problem, namely, the fact that Codex B of the Vatican 
Library and Codex & brought from Mount Sinai in 1859 
do not contain the last twelve verses of Mark. This was the prin- 
cipal reason why Tischendorf, Tregelles and Alford denied 
their genuineness. So when Westcott and Hort issued their 
revised text of the New Testament, they assured us that “ the 
original text terminated abruptly, from whatever cause. . . 
the rest was added at another time and probably by another 
hand’’. Meyer insists that vv. 9-19 are an apocryphal frag- 
ment and reproduces the so-called external and internal evidence. 

We desire to give a summary of the arguments of Dean 
John William Burgon (in a book that proved as interesting to 
us as a detective story), and then to return briefly to the con- 


tention of Clark with which we began and later evidence. 


1From an entirely different angle a Russian New Testament student, Dr. Ivan 
Panin, comes to a similar conclusion. He spent many in a meticulous study of 
the “numerical value and structure of the Old and New Testament text”. In his Numeric 
Greek News Testament (Oxford University Press, 514 PP’), he lists twenty-three numeric 
features beneath the surface of Mark xvi. 9-20, that tend to prove it genuine. His method 
is by many considered bizarre if not absurd. (See the S.S. Times, September 3, 1941, 
and reply, December 26, 1942.) There is a copy of his rare and privately printed book 
on The Last Twelve Verses of Mark: Their Genuineness Established (Ontario: Aldershort, 
1930) in the New York Public Library. 
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‘The question is of comparatively recent date, for Gries- 
bach was the first (1796-1806) to insist that the concluding 
verses were spurious. 

I. The early Fathers, to the number of nineteen, including 
Papias, Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, witness to these verses 
in their writings. Some of these are quotations, it is true, 
fragmentary, but others are complete. Ambrose cites verses 
16-18 three times. Jerome gives all the twelve verses their 
place in the Vulgate. And these nineteen witnesses represent 
every part of the ancient Church, from Antioch to Rome and 
Carthage. Seven of them are of more ancient date than the 
oldest codex we possess.? 

II. The early versions are also examined and found to 
yield unfaltering testimony to the genuineness of these verses. 
The Peshitta, the Vetus Itala, the Vulgate, and the Gothic 
and the Egyptian Versions a// contain the passage in question. 
The main contradictory testimony is the Armenian Version 
whose codices are of more recent date. “* Thus we are in pos- 
session of the testimony of at least six independent witnesses 
of a date considerably anterior to the earliest extant codex 
of the Gospels. Their testimony to the genuineness of these 
verses is unfaltering.” 

In Chapter V, Burgon deals with the alleged hostile witness 
of certain early Fathers, such as, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa 
and Jerome. These are examined one by one in the most pains- 
taking manner and we cannot escape the conclusion of Burgon: 


“ Six Fathers of the Church have been examined who are commonly 
represented as bearing hostile testimony to the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel; and they have been easily reduced to one. Three of them (Hesychius, 
Jerome, Victor) prove to be echoes, not voices. The remaining two (Gregory 
of Nyssa and Severus) are neither voices nor echoes, but merely names, Gregory 
of Nyssa having really no more to do with this discussion than Philip of Macedon 
and ‘Severus’ and ‘ Hesychius’ representing one and the same individual. 


1In The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospe. flowing the 

of Dean Burgon, edited by Edward Miller, we yh the following list of a witnesses 
for the traditional ending of Mark’s Gospel (Eus. ‘6 Justin 
nom i. 45)3 te III. x. (De 

Noet, ad fin) ; Vincebtius (Second Council of Carthage— Hippos iii. p. 124); 
Ago an. and Cant. 155 30} Vili. 1) ; 
Eusebius ett. Nov. Collect. i. p. 1) ; Cyril aR, (Cat. xiv. 27) 7S des 


Table of Canons ; ads ius Magnes (iii. 16 ; 24) ; —— Dem. 
ing ii. 


Ambrose vi. 38; De David 
Luc. vii. De Poenit. 1. vii. De pir. S. xiil. The any conrad 


piphanius (Adv. - I. xliv. 6); Gregory 


Iv. 26 ; 
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Only by a critic seeking to mislead his reader will any one of these five Fathers 
be in future cited as witnessing against the genuineness of St. Mark xvi. 9-20. 
Eusebius is the solitary witness who survives the ordeal of exact inquiry. But 
Eusebius (as we have seen), instead of proclaiming his distrust of this portion 
of the Gospel, enters upon an elaborate proof that its contents are not incon- 
sistent with what is found in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. His 
testimony is reducible to two innocuous and wholly unconnected propositions: 
the first—that there existed in his day a vast number of copies in which the 
last chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel ended abruptly at verse 8 (the correlative 
of which, of course, would be that there also existed a vast number which were 
furnished with the present ending); the second—that by putting a comma after 
the word ’Avaords, St. Mark xvi. 9 is capable of being reconciled with 
St. Matthew xxviii. 1” (pp. 65-66). 


III. In Chapter VI of Burgon the manuscript testimony 
is shown to be overwhelmingly in favour of these verses. They 
are contained in every important manuscript in the world 
except two. However, neither Codex B nor Codex xy is infallible 
but both contain omissions and interpolations: Eighteen uncials 
and six hundred cursive manuscripts of this Gospel contain the 
verses in question. The superstitious reverence for Codex B is 
unwarranted. (A. C. Clark comes to the same conclusion on 
entirely other grounds, based not on the text as such, but on 
stichometry and the proof of omissions by copyists.) Burgon 
gives several examples (pp. 73-75) and then he concludes : 


“To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which is unquestionably the oldest 
we possess, St. Mark’s Gospel ends abruptly at the eighth verse of the sixteenth 
chapter, and that the customary subscription (Kata Maprxon) follows, is true; 
but it is far from being ¢#e whole truth. It requires to be stated in addition that 
the scribe, whose plan is found to have been to begin every fresh book of the 
Bible at the top of the mext ensuing column to that which contained the con- 
cluding words of the preceding book, has at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel 
deviated from his else invariable practice. He has left in this place one column 
entirely vacant. It is the only vacant column in the whole manuscript—a blank 
space abundantly sufficient to contain the twelve verses which he nevertheless 
withheld. Why did he leave that column vacant? What can have induced the 
scribe on this solitary occasion to depart from his established rule? The pheno- 
menon (I believe I was the first to call distinct attention to it) is in the highest 
degree significant, and admits of only one interpretation. The o/der manu- 
script from which Codex B was copied must have infallibly contained the twelve 
verses in dispute. The copyist was instructed to leave them out—and he obeyed; 
but he prudently left a blank space is memoriam rei. Never was blank more 
intelligible! Never was silence more eloquent! By this simple expedient, strange 
to relate, the Vatican Codex is made to refute itself even while it seems to be 
bearing testimony against the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, by with- 
holding them; for it forbids the inference which, under ordinary circumstances, 
must have been drawn from that omission. It does more. By /eaving room for 
the verses it omits, it brings into prominent notice at the end of fifteen centuries 
and a half, @ more ancient witness than itself” (pp. 86, 87).* 


1 Dean volumes, The 
Traditional Text Holy Gospels and The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional 
Text of the Hay Cospets, by Edward Miller. London, 1895-1896. 
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After replying to certain other objections based on 
ancient scholia and notes in manuscripts, Burgon turns to 
the internal evidence for and against the genuineness of 
the passage. 

IV. The style and phraseology of Mark are absent from 
the closing paragraphs, so we are told by the critics, and there- 
fore they are not genuine. Here Burgon is at his best and 
the scores of pages devoted to a devastating reply simply fasci- 
nate the reader who has any knowledge whatever of Greek. 
He turns the tables completely against the critics; and with 
fairness, but marvellous skill, demonstrates that a// of the 
instances given of style and language prove exactly the opposite 
of what is intended. One critic puts it: “‘ There is a difference 
so great between the use of language in this passage and its 
use in the undisputed portion of Mark’s Gospel as to furnish 
strong reasons for believing the passage not genuine.:’ Scrivener, 
on the other hand, refused to pay any attention whatever “ to 
the argument against these twelve verses, arising from their 
alleged difference in style” (Intro., pp. 431-432). Professor 
John A. Broadus of the Southern Baptist Seminary also wrote 
an able and convincing paper refuting the assertion that the 
style and language of the passage in question argued for its 
spuriousness (The Baptist Quarterly, July, 1869). 

The argument of Burgon is as follows : There are twenty- 
seven alleged words and phrases listed by the critics as peculiar. 
These twenty-seven alleged difficulties of style and vocabulary 
he discusses one by one. They include a variation of the word 
for Sabbath (v. 9) and the mention of Mary Magdalene (as 
one from whom demons were cast [v. 9]) whereas in the same 
chapter she is twice referred to without this statement! The 
preposition used after “ casting out demons ”’ is peculiar. The 
word for “‘ go” used three times (vv. 10, 12, 15) is not used 
elsewhere by Mark. But the fact is that compounds of this 
Greek word are used by him frequently—twenty-four times, 
that is, oftener than in all the other Gospels! The expression 
“those with him” is peculiar (v. 10). However, Mark here 
refers not to the eleven but to the larger company of believers 
as in Acts xx. 18 and Luke xxiv. 9. This expression therefore 
is rather a proof of an eyewitness and of Mark’s peculiarity 
of giving detail. And so the record goes on of the other words 
that occur only once, or are peculiar in this section. But why 
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this suspicion of the possibility that an author can use new 
words or use them in a new sense occasionally ? 

Finally, after fifty pages of painstaking patience with this 
hypercriticism of style, and after showing that in fact there 
are twenty-seven notes of genuineness, based on style and 
vocabulary, in this very short passage, Burgon concludes: 


“ Something more is certain than that the charges which have been so 
industriously brought against this portion of the Gospel are without foundation. 
It has been proved that, scattered up and down these twelve verses, there actually 
exist twenty-seven other words and phrases which attest with more or less 
ree that those verses are nothing else but the work of the Evangelist” 
P- 173). 


Professor Broadus tells how it occurred to him to use 
the preceding twelve verses (Mark xv. 44-xvi. 8) for critical 
study, and he discovered here seventeen peculiar words not 
found elsewhere in Mark! A reductio ad absurdum (Baptist 
Quarterly, July, 1869). So the whole argument from style is 
rendered weak and the test breaks down hopelessly under 
severe analysis. This section of Dean Burgon’s book has 
special value because he was known as one of the greatest 
Greek scholars of his day. Born in Smyrna, the son of a Turkey 
merchant, in 1813, educated in London University and Oxford, 
he became Professor of Divinity and, later, Dean of Chichester 
where he died in 1888. _He was known in Oxford as “ the 
champion of lost causes’’ and was the author of scores of 
books and articles on New Testament textual criticism. (See 
Schaff-Herzog and the British Museum Catalogue.) Cony- 
beare himself expressed his indebtedness to Dean Burgon’s 
monograph and states his opinion that “ perhaps no one so 
well sums up the evidence for and against” these concluding 
verses of Mark (The Expositor, IV. viii [1913], p. 241). As 
far as I can learn, no adequate reply to Dean Burgon has ever 
been written. Nor is Dean Burgon the only, although he is 
the chief, scholar to contend for the genuineness of Mark xvi. 
9-20.! 
1 In Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible we find : “ The longer conclusion is su 


by the vast majority of uncials, including A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, ete., 
by the cursives in a body, most of them giving the ph xvi. 9-20 without note, 
twenty or more of them stating that it was found in b= best —— omy, though it was 
venting. by ionaries for Easter and Ascension Day, by the Old 
Latin and Vulgate Versions, the Curetonian, Peshitta, Harcleian and J yriac 
+++ and by many of the Fathers, including Justin (possibly), Irenaeus, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, Didymus, Nestorius, Ambrose, Augustine, and most Latin writers after these, 
as well as by the Apostolic Constitutions, Gesta Pilati, the Syrian Aphrates, etc.” 
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Dr. Henry Barclay Swete, in his commentary on the 
Gospel of Mark (1905), devotes ten pages to a discussion of 
the twofold ending of the text. He admits the alleged diffi- 
culties of the problem but states: “* The documentary testimony 
for the longer ending is, as we have seen, overwhelming. Never- 
theless, there are points at which the chain of evidence is not 
merely weak but broken.”” However, he quotes Dr. Salmon 
as saying: “ We must ascribe their authorship to one who 
lived in the very first age of the Church. And why not to 
St. Mark?” And in another paragraph, Dr. Swete asserts: 
“Thus on the whole it seems safe to conclude that at Rome 
and at Lyons in the second half of the second century the 
Gospel ended as it does now. If the last twelve verses did not 
form part of the autograph, there is nothing to show when 
they were attached to the Gospel. But they must have been 
very generally accepted as the work of St. Mark soon after 
the middle of the second century, if not indeed at an earlier 
time. It is significant that a writer of such wide knowledge as 
Irenaeus entertained no doubt as to their genuineness.” 

The strongest argument for and against the twelve verses 
always goes back to the two manuscripts B and xX, but ix 
spite of their age there are reasons for doubting their authority in 
this instance. A. C. Clark does so on the ground of their frequent 
omissions. He bases his argument on stichometry. Reviewing 
his book, the London Times said: ‘‘ No critic henceforth can 
refuse to take account of this book; and the worship of the 
short text had the rudest shock it has met with for years. If 
with Westcott and Hort and their followers we regard the 
shorter, neutral text as primitive, we certainly lose much in 
the Gospels that has had the most tender and sacred associations 
for countless generations of believers.’’ Professor Clark draws 
attention to the fact that a large number of the words and 
phrases absent from Westcott and Hort’s text consist of ten 
to twelve Greek letters, or multiples of that number, and when 
in the manuscript they were set out in narrow columns, the 
reason for these omissions is obvious. The same word or 
syllable occurred just before or just after and so the scribe 


The same article, written by one of Scotland’s finest scholars, Dr. S. D. F. Salmond, 
of Aberdeen, te : “ The genuineness of the h has been maintained by R. Simon, 
Mill, Bengel, Wolf, Eichhorn, Storr, Kuinod, Matthaei, Hug, Scholz, Guericke de Wette, 
Olshausen, Bleek, Lange, Ebrard, Bisping, McClellan, Scrivener, Canon Cook, Dean 
Burgon, Morison, Wordsworth, G. Salmon, E. Miller, etc.” 
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skipped one or more lines—but always the same multiple. 
Clark has no theological prejudice and is no partisan for any 
particular manuscript but as a brilliant Latin scholar of the text 
of Cicero applies the same principles to the New Testament 
text and his verdict is for the genuineness of Mark xvi. 
9-20. 
Finally, Dean Burgon assails the authority of B and & 
on the ground of their sceptical character. (See Appendix V 
in The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels.) There seems to 
be an alliance between them and the school of Origen. In 
the Gospel text they omit those words and phrases that emphasise 
the divinity of our Lord. He gives twenty-three examples. 
1 Tim. iii. 16 is a typical instance—"O¢ for Oed¢; the omission 
of passages that relate to everlasting punishment, e.g., Mark ix. 
44, 46; Mark iii. 29; omission of the strengthening angel in 
Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 43, 44) and the first word from the 
Cross (Luke xxiii. 34); mutilation of the Lord’s Prayer (Luke xi. 
2-4) etc., etc. The reader of this section is convinced that 
the Western text, so-called, is undoubtedly more conservative 
than that of B and &. 

In addition to all this, Edward Miller, editor of the 
posthumous work of Burgon, points out that even as in B, 
so in %, we have proof in the very manuscript itself that the 
writer was conscious of having made an important omission 
at the end of Mark. “ The scribe manages to conclude Mark 
not with a blank column such as in B tells its own story, but 
with a column such as in this manuscript is usual at the end 
of a book, exhibiting the closing words, followed by an arabesque 
pattern executed with the pen and the subscription. But by 
the very pains he has taken to conform this final column to 
the ordinary usage of the manuscript his purpose of omission 
is betrayed even more conclusively, though less obviously, than 
by the blank column of B” (Appendix VII, The Traditional 
Text of The Holy Gospel, pp. 299-300). This observation is 
due to Dr. Salmon who comments on it in his Historical Intro- 
duction (sth ed., p. 147). The discussion is most interesting 
especially in connection with the findings of A. C. Clark to 
which we have already referred. 

But the most astonishing statement of all refers to the 
alleged twofold witness of B and x. It occurs on page 233 
of The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels: 
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“The last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, according to Drs. Westcott 
and Hort, are spurious. But what is their ground of confidence? for we claim 
to be as competent to judge of testimony as they. It proved to be ‘ the unique 
criterion supplied by the concord of the independent attestations of N and B. 

“* Independent attestations’ ! But when two copies of the Gospel are 
confessedly derived from one and the same original, how can their ‘ attestations’ 
be called ‘independent’? This is however greatly to understate the case. 
The non-independence of B and & in respect of St. Mark xvi. 9-20 is abso- 
lutely unique; for, strange to relate, it so happens that the very leaf on which 
the end of St. Mark’s Gospel and the beginning of St. Luke’s is written (St. 
Mark xvi. 2—Luke i. 56), is one of the six leaves of Codex X which are held 
to have been written by the scribe of Codex B. ‘ The inference,’ remarks Scrivener, 
‘is simple and direct, that at least in these leaves Codices B and R make but one 
witness, not two’”’ (Miller and Burgon, Traditional Text, p. 233). 


In Scrivener’s Introduction (Vol. II, pp. 337-3 38) he refers 
to the work of Burgon and argues Sor the genuineness of 
the passage. Here are his words: 

“Dean Burgon’s brilliant monograph, ‘’The Last Twelve Verses of the 
Gospel According to St. Mark Vindicated Against Recent Objectors and 
Established ’ (Oxford and London, 1871), has thrown a stream of light upon 
the controversy, nor does the joyous tone of his book misbecome one who is 
conscious of having triumphantly maintained a cause which is very precious 
to him. We may fairly say that his conclusions have in no essential point been 
shaken by the elaborate and very able counter-plea of Dr. Hort (Notes, pp. 28- 
53). 


While completing this paper my attention was called 
to a far more recent study on the genuineness of the last twelve 
verses of Mark’s Gospel. It is by the Roman Catholic theologian 
Gerhard Hartmann, S.J., and appeared in a series of New 
Testament studies published at Minster in 1936 (Band XVII, 
pp. 175-275). This meticulous and scholarly examination of 
the whole question occurs as an appendix to his study on the 
sources of Mark (Aufbau) and is entitled Untersuchungen zur 
Echtheit des Markus-Schlusses, u.s.w. He pays special attention 
to the Greek words of the passage in question and shows how 
all arguments based on them fall to the ground when we 
examine the structure as well as the vocabulary of Mark. This 
evangelist everywhere emphasises faith; and in these twelve 
verses he refers to faith and unbelief in Christ’s resurrection 
eight times. One by one Hartmann examines the words that 
supposedly are an argument against genuineness and turns 
every alleged difficulty into a witness for the authenticity of 
these closing verses! The objections raised to the signs and 
miracles as post-apostolic he meets by referring to Mark xi. 
23 and Mark vi. 13 where the faith of the disciples works even 
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greater signs. And then he devotes thirty pages to the history 
of the Greek text and the witness of the manuscripts confirming 
and supplementing the conclusion of Dean Burgon written 
sixty years earlier. 

A word should be added regarding the evidence for the 
genuineness of the great commission as found in one of the 
Freer Manuscripts. This is designated as Codex W and was 
discovered at Akhmim in Upper Egypt and purchased from 
Ali Arabi by Charles Lang Freer of Washington, D.C., in 
1907. It goes back to the fourth or fifth century and has a 
different ending to Mark, than that of the accepted text. (See 
Moffatt’s N.T. translation for the full text.) In this case the 
passage given within brackets by Moffatt is new but the verses 
that precede and that fo//Jow are exactly like the text which we 
call the authorised version, viz. verses $2-14 and 15-20. 
These are the very verses that include the great commission un- 
altered and the command to baptise. A facsimile-photostat of the 
two sides of this leaf of Codex W is given by Caspar René 
Gregory in his book: and after critical study he designates the 
additional paragraph as ‘‘ not genuine words of Jesus’. So 
here is further evidence of the received text and its genuineness 
from the Freer Manuscript as interpreted by a great authority 
on N.T. textual criticism. 

After all this we are content to turn to the text of the 
Authorised English Version, to scores of translations made by 
the Bible Societies into hundreds of languages and rejoice to 
find in them no break and no mutilation of the Mark text. 
And as for “the signs” that shall follow those who believe 
all of which the critics reject as thaumaturgic and fantastic 
(v. 17), we are content with the miracles of missions, since 
the day when Paul shook off the viper at Melita to the experiences 
of David Livingstone in Africa, the exorcising of demons in 
China,* and*the providential deliverances among the head- 
hunters of Borneo in our own day. The Lord is still working 
with His apostles and “ confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing. Amen”. 

SamuEL M. Zwemer. 
New York City. 


1 Das Freer-Logion, von René Gregory. ~ 1908. . 18, 31, 61, 62, 
64. See also Albert Clark, The Primitive Text, pp. ceed tiie 
*See John L. Nevius’ "Demon Possession and fadved Themes 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS BEARING ON THE QUES- 
TION, “IS A SYNTHESIS OF PRESBYTERIANISM 
AND EPISCOPACY POSSIBLE ?” 


Ir what is offered in these notes represents at best a very general 
and indeed preliminary approach to the subject before us, it 
is partly because the time allotted for its discussion does not 
permit of any more exhaustive survey. But partly I have felt 
that the state of relations which, officially at least, exists at 
present between the Episcopal and the Presbyterian Churches, 
does not afford the material for an exact assessment of the 
possibility of their fusion. Episcopacy, as it seems to me, has 
not yet made a resolute effort to appreciate Presbytery’s claim 
to represent a phase of Catholic Christianity. It has operated, 
I feel, with too external and forntal a conception of what is 
Catholic. Presbytery, on its side, despite its declared Catholic 
claim, has been too self-centred, too absorbed in its own history, 
and too content with its own task to develop an adequate cecu- 
menical sense of its responsibilities in this matter. 

It is, therefore, not an easy task which falls to one who, 
under these conditions, is required to debate the possibility 
and the implications of a Presbyterian-Episcopal synthesis. 
He has to take account of the facts of the situation whatever 
the direction of his personal predilections may be. It is a 
situation in which there needs to be candid speaking, and 
who am I that I should undertake to judge and to apportion 
blame for this and that defect as between two great historical 
communions? It is a case where heart and head may well find 
themselves in conflict, where the unitive instincts and affections 
which reach out, as they sincerely do in me, towards a larger 
comprehensiveness, are pulled up sharp and short against the 
obstinate facts of past and present history. One may, indeed, 
find a certain relief and distraction by distinguishing between 
the various levels at which the problem comes before our minds. 
When we ask “ Is a Synthesis of Presbyterianism and Episcopacy 
Possible ?’’, it has to be considered what precisely we mean 
by “ possible”. Do we mean (a) theoretically and logically 
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conceivable as an abstract idea, (4) morally and ecclesiastically 
desirable as a goal of effort and aspiration, (c) historically and 
practically feasible as a programme for action in a given situa- 
tion ? All these aspects are present in the impact of the question. 

As to the possibility of the synthesis on the first two of 
these levels there is not, to my mind, any shadow of doubt. 
Presbytery and Episcopacy are not in themselves contradictory 
or mutually exclusive conceptions. As the South Indian Plan 
of Union and now the “ Basic Principles” of our American 
brethren sufficiently indicate, the two systems, upon any reason- 
able interpretation of what they respectively stand for, admit 
of being excellently welded into one. Ideally and morally, too, 
if we have any conscience for the cecumenical character of the 
Church as the One Body of Christ, the synthesis of the two 
systems is a most desirable end. Indeed, I- would go further 
and say that no other synthesis in the field of cecumenical 
relations is half so desirable or so important as this. Other 
approaches to union, East or West—lI desire to speak here 
without offence—possess at the most an academic or sentimental 
interest. The union of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, as that 
of two systems co-established but divided against each other 
in the one house, is of primary importance, and indeed the 
crux of the CEcumenical problem is here. 

It is just here, however, where we come face to face with 
the problem on its third or concrete level, as something which 
is bound up very closely with an historical situation, that the 
real hardness of the approach to a solution appears. Presbytery 
and Episcopacy are both entangled in difficulties which are 
not entirely of their own creating, and which are certainly 
not of their present creating. Each of them has a considerable 
history behind it, in which, in this country at least, kings and 
political parties, as well as bishops and presbyters and the 
Churches’ own intolerances have played a part, and with which 
accordingly old political and social, as well as ecclesiastical 
oppositions and grudges are identified. These have indurated 
the division, and they make it harder to-day for the Christian 
spirit in either communion to liberate itself sufficiently for a 
proper effort at a mutual reconciliation. 

To say this, however, is not to exonerate the two com- 
munions now from the obligation for Christ’s sake to seek a 
nearer approach in honour and in interchange of confidence. 
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Such action, if undertaken, will help to neutralise prejudice 
even in popular circles, and may lead—who knows?—one day 
to such a synthesis as many in both Churches pass not a day 
without seeking. 

My point is that, if such a synthesis is to be made pos- 
sible, there must be preparatory work on both sides: work, 
not the mere expression of pious sentiments tending to unity. 
We must be prepared, where opportunity can be devised for 
it, to overstep the narrow bounds of established precedent and 
tradition, to do unusual things, and not to be disappointed— 
—for the sake of such an end—if the risks which we take do 
not seem immediately to be justified. The Cross ought to appear 
from every high point of the road which we tread. 

Anyone who speaks for the Church of Scotland is bound 
to confess that the old attempts to force Episcopacy on the 
country by royal decrees and Acts of Parliament have pre- 
disposed the popular mind unfavourably with regard to the 
larger vision of Church Union. They have created a complex 
in which the ecclesiastical position is inextricably bound up 
with features of the national struggle for independence: “‘ Stands 
Scotland where she did ?”’ etc. That the same conflicts involved 
a degree of ultimate injustice towards our separated Episcopal 
brethren is overlooked in popular quarters of Presbytery, but 
is not forgotten in the like quarters of the other communion. 
All this is as regrettable as it is natural, and I wish there existed 
in the offices of the Church some kind of Confessional for 
repentance for and absolution from the sins of history. One 
effect of it all is that in modern days, when the Kirk of Scotland 
has long been drawing her life abundantly from all the springs 
and sources of devotion and thought open to her in Christen- 
dom, her cecumenical interests at certain points have remained 
somewhat stunted. She has developed great world-relationships 
through her Foreign Missions. She has a remarkable network 
of interests and obligations connecting her with every country 
on the Continent of Europe. Her attitude to Church Union 
movements in the wider world, including the South Indian 
and the present American movements, is consistently and 
unqualifiedly benevolent. But she has not come specially to 
identify her own cecumenical future with the interests of Presby- 
terian and Episcopal reunion at home. History has been too 
much for the mass of her people, as it has also been for the 
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mass of her separated brethren. But this is not the only diffi- 
culty. In higher circles, where historical prejudice has dropped 
away and only a national situation is left to continue practical 
difficulties, there is a feeling of regret that recognition of the 
Catholic status of the Presbyterian order of things has not 
been more generously accorded from the Anglican side of the 
house. So long as constraint is felt in the latter quarter to use 
the word “irregular” of the Scottish ecclesiastical order, while 
it may not pass the wit of Presbyterian Churchmen to discern 
and allow for the local conditions inspiring the choice of such 
language, it does not help these Churchmen with their peculiar 
historical problem, and it retards cecumenical progress. It is 
not that the implied dogmatism hurts the feelings of the Kirk 
of Scotland, for the latter has no priority-claim to special con- 
sideration on this score, but it hurts her understanding, which 
is based on a profound sense of God’s sovereign action at great 
crises in the history of His Church, and this is a more serious 
matter. She is disposed to think that theology, doctrine of 
God, must have a voice in such matters, and that in the past, 
tradition rather than doctrine of God has had the upper hand. 

I cannot, and I do not suggest that Anglican Churchmen 
should in their position be able to show a freedom from em- 
barrassment which their Presbyterian counterparts cannot 
exercise on theirs. There are embarrassments on both sides, 
though they are different, for Presbytery has always recognised 
Anglican orders. But I am trying to bring out honestly the 
kind of situation which we must seek to mend, or it will mar 
us. I would suggest that our future approach to a synthesis 
will be less hindered by history than it will be promoted by 
doctrine of God. The cecumenical consummation of the future 
has to do with doctrine of God, and I shall try to develop this 
issue a little further. 


I 


If such a synthesis as we are considering is to be made 
possible, it will be upon the basis of a larger understanding of 
history in relation to the term “ Catholic”. The recent criticism 
with which the publication of the American “‘ Basic Principles ” 
was received by some in this country has not altogether tended 
to create confidence in this direction. Indeed, I would say that, 
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if the kind of historical dogmatism which a part of the criticism 
revealed represents the spirit in which we face the CEcumenical 
problem, the union of the Churches, even if it could come about 
under these conditions, would not be worth while. One would 
wish to see a fuller recognition of the call of God to the Church 
in this matter, a keener sense of the reproach of a divided 
Christendom in the present world-situation, a willingness to 
believe that God in His sovereignty of grace wills new things 
to happen in history, and a more liberal use of the historical 
knowledge on which we can now draw. ‘‘ Quod semper”, we 
say, ‘‘ guod ubique, quod ab omnibus!"’ That is a principle upon 
which we are all united, in so far as we take our stand upon 
the Bible and upon the faith once delivered to the saints. But 
how far does the implied uniformity take us ? Does it extend 
in every case from the doctrine which we hold in common to 
the forms in which the ministerial priesthood in the Church, 
the office of the Word, is exercised and its powers distributed? 
Can we consider that the episcopal powers which Christ com- 
mitted to His Church are valid when concentrated in the hands 
of a single bishop in a diocese, and not when retained in a 
commission of presbyters? Obviously, whether we are in- 
terested in cecumenical readjustments or not, the “ Quod 
semper’ principle falls under the Christian rule that we should 
look at all things in the light not of the letter but of the spirit. 
If the God in whom we trust is the living God, we should 
find room in our philosophy of history for new and even para- 
doxical things to occur at crises in the Church’s life. We should 
look for instances of variety in what the Apostle calls ‘‘ the 
manifold wisdom of God’’. We should acknowledge that at 
great moments the principle “ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus’ needs to be supplemented by what I would state 
in the form “‘ Quod nunquam, quod nusquam, quod a nemine””’. 
I imagine that St. Paul tacitly appealed to that principle in 
his argument with the hesitant apostles and saints at Jerusalem. 
Certainly there is canonical authority for it. “‘ Behold, I will 
do a new thing”, saith the Lord, “‘ now shall it spring forth; 
shall ye not know it?” (Isa. xliii. 19). 

We must remember, so far as we are really interested in 
a right approach to an cecumenical synthesis, that we cannot 
give to the Church a unity which is not already its own in 
God. We should, therefore, start from what we hold in common, 
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not from what divides us, and we should seek the ground, if 
not the completeness, of catholicity in the common element. 
As a matter of fact, the stress which was laid upon order in 
the first days of the Church had for its object to guard the 
purity of the Church’s faith—that, and nothing else! So in 
Ignatius with his perfervid cry: ‘Do nothing without the 
bishop !”’ and in Irenaeus with his calmer insistence on the 
continuity of the apostolic paradosis. Incidentally, I would 
point out that the injunction in question is one which has been 
equally honoured in Presbyterianism and in Episcopacy. The 
Ignatian rule, “* Do nothing without the bishop !”’, comes out 
in the Presbyterian principle that no spiritual court of the 
Church, from the Kirk-Session to the General Assembly, can 
meet, or be constituted, or transact any business without a 
clerical Moderator. I quote this example to show that the 
““ Quod semper”’ principle does not, upon a proper understand- 
ing of it, cover with authority only one type of organisation, 
or only one pattern of ministry. There may be unity in variety, 
equivalence in disparity, authority in freedom, and catholicity 
in reformation. 

When Italian Art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
turned, in the persons of Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
and Raphael, from the traditional and accepted types of religious 
beauty to find its Madonnas, Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs 
in the living folk of everyday life, it signified a considerable 
outward break with the past. But would anyone say that the 
essential life or history of Italian Art was thereby departed 
from or lost ? Surely not! The less so, because in assuming 
this freedom it was at the same time falling back on the ancient 
forms of Christian Art, the Art of the Catacombs and the early 
Church mosaics and frescoes. The illustration is apposite because 
if the Anglican service of Holy Communion reflects more the 
medieval model, the Scottish ritual of the service conforms 
more to the “‘ Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci. 

When the American colonies in the eighteenth century 
threw off allegiance to the British government and Parliament, 
it signified a breach of the old historic relations. It meant the 
repudiation of the British monarchy, because the Crown was 
on the side of the oppressors, and the setting up of Republican 
institutions. But ought we to talk of any discontinuance or 
forfeiture of the genuine principles of English constitutional 
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life, or of its traditions of liberty, order, or democratic govern- 
ment ? We cannot, for the colonists, in setting up the Republic 
of the United States, were falling back on political ideas which 
had been nourished in English breasts. The Church of Scotland 
is, guoad spiritualia, more republican in its form of government 
than monarchical, but is one to think for that reason that it 
does not continue, under its simple forms and in its special 
province, the life of the Universal Church ? 

When Scotland in 1560 broke with Rome, and presbyters 
set up the Reformed phase of Church government, should not 
the world accept their own interpretation of their action, when 
they say as they do, “‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church ”’ ? 
The first Scots Confession was a glowing and passionate re- 
affirmation in Evangelical terms of the Apostles’ Creed. Let 
it be remembered that, whereas in England kings and bishops 
from the start put themselves at the head of the Reformation 
movement, in Scotland they were dead against it. So the work 
had to go forward without the bishops. But this was no arbitrary 
act, making a total breach with the past. The presbyters who 
reformed the Church and adopted for their purpose the Genevan 
model were falling back on the principle, clearly enunciated 
in the older Conciliar controversies, that presbyters, as well 
as bishops, had a share in the responsible government of the 
Church, and it was also clear to them that there was a first 
age of the Church when bishops and presbyters were one. 

Lest it should seem that I am merely offering an apologia 
for the Church to which I belong, may I say (a) that I have 
been dwelling on things which the Kirk of Scotland does not 
ordinarily consider necessary to be said, (4) that I have done 
so to help forward the cause of something greater than Scottish 
Presbytery and greater than Anglicanism, the vision of one 
visible Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. Anglicanism, too, 
had to justify her break with Rome by her philosophy of history 
as well as by her life and works, and even a Scottish presbyter 
cannot put from his brain the dream that an Anglicanism less 
troubled about Rome might yet liberate herself enough to 
take her place at the head of a great Evangelical Catholicism 
for the sake of the Gospel and of the Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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II 


The question of a Presbyterian-Episcopal synthesis in 
this country takes us beyond Church questions to matters of 
national interest and importance. Here I would only say a 
word. Presbytery and Episcopacy are for us not abstract ideas, 
but are bound up inextricably with the history and life of two 
peoples, and with all that is distinctive in their genius, senti- 
ment, imagination, tradition, literature, and political philosophy, 
It is obvious that an ecclesiastical synthesis, if it could be brought 
about, would be one which safeguarded these traditions. We 
should, therefore, have to think of Scotland as a distinct province 
of the united Church, of which the constitution would secure 
the essential liberty of all its parts, and the continuance, subject 
to natural development and coalescence, of their distinctive 
traditions in worship. But it is premature, and unnecessary, 
to dilate on such conditions now. 


III 


It is more important to stress at present the necessity of 
the two systems devising ways meantime of coming closer to 
one another by more definite public recognition of each other, 
and by more community in religious life. Presbytery and 
Episcopacy have come much nearer to one another than in 
older days, because as parallel streams in which the life of 
the Western Church has been continued after the break with 
Rome, they have gathered thought and life from the same 
springs of idea and devotion. Our Scottish ministry owes not a 
little to Anglican scholarship, saintliness of life, and beauty 
of worship : John Keble means much to us, though we have 
our own Horatius Bonar. On the other hand, Presbytery has 
something to give to Episcopacy by the theological quality of 
its Churchmanship, by its solution of the problem of the spiritual 
independence of the Church, and by the balance and effective- 
ness of its democratic system of Church government. But 
further, it is probably familiar that one of the queries before 
the mind of a contemporary Commission of the Scottish General 
Assembly is whether the episcopal oversight exercised by 
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Presbyteries is adequate to the spiritual and administrative 
needs of the hour, or whether “ Superintendents” should be 
set up again. That question is not decided. Some of us would 
prefer that the issue was stated in more cecumenical terms as 
one between Presbytery per se and the episcopate, but it has 
to be recognised that the cecumenical transformation of thought 
has not yet sufficiently advanced for any proposals of that 
kind. Meantime, however, it should be remembered that the 
actual position from the Presbyterian side is that the episcopal 
powers committed to the Church are not absent, but held in 
commission of presbyters. 

On a different level Presbytery has the chance to contri- 
bute to the Church life of the future—and this is a point on 
which I would dwell more fully if there was time—the lay office 
of the Eldership, one of the creative institutions of the Geneva 
Reformation. If I mistake not, one of the needs of Episcopacy 
to-day is to strengthen its Church Councils: and here in the 
conception of an office created to assist in the government and 
discipline of the Church, and which is (a) not clerical, but lay, 
(4) not secular, but spiritual, and (c) bound by religious vows, 
there is something of very great value for that purpose. The 
two systems have thus much to offer towards the fulfilment 
of each other’s life. 

Yet, if synthesis is to be made possible in the future, 
there would need to be a willingness now to study means and 
ways for a closer fellowship, even at the cost of taking down 
and removing some of the shutters which the past has put up 
to screen from each the other’s life. And this not for diplomatic 
reasons merely, but to give effect to the common purpose 
inspiring us. I wish we had honorary representation of some 
kind or other in each other’s Church courts or convocations; 
or if the time is not ripe for that, some larger measure of fellow- 
ship in religious life. Steps towards this were proposed some 
years ago, but remained stillborn. I know the practical diffi- 
culties which beset the conception of Inter-communion; but 
some advance in this matter would seem to me necessary as 
a step to warmer, closer relations. The view is, I know, taken 
that Inter-communion should only come as the final seal upon 
corporative oneness: and those of us who have taken part in 
the Faith and Order Movement have deferred to that idea. 
But I have the deep feeling, and it is very strong in Presbytery, 
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that the Sacrament of the Holy Communion is not only, or 
even primarily, the sacrament of the Church’s corporative 
oneness, but the sacrament of the teconciling, redeeming love 
of Christ which makes the Church one. I feel personally that 
there is ground for further thinking in this matter. Certain 
I am, in any case, that if some healing of the wounds of the 
riven Church could be brought about in the things of the 
spirit, the ultimate adjustment of our differences might some 
day be arrived at along lines not dissimilar to those recently 
propounded to us. 
Manson. 


New College, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE NATURE OF MAN AND THE IMAGE OF GOD 


WE have seen in our generation a wholesale repudiation of the 
Classico-Christian conception of Man. In its place we have 
seen the emergence of a very different conception, in which 
the specifically Christian virtues of mercy and equal justice, 
to mention only one or two examples, are held up for ridicule 
and regarded as signs of weakness rather than of strength. 

Once more the question of man’s essential nature is in 
the melting-pot. ‘In our day”, says the Report presented 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May 
1942, “it is more and more coming to appear that the central 
area of conflict is in the doctrine of Man.” The report adds: 
“nothing is more important for the world of to-day than a 
recovery of the true Christian doctrine of man.’”! 

The Scriptures cover a wide range of human history and 
experience. They show us man in his original perfectness, his 
degradation and his recovered glory. They constitute the only 
authentic record of the life of the only perfect Man that has 
ever walked this earth, the Man Christ Jesus, Who, as God 
and Man, is both the Judge and the Saviour of fallen humanity. 
It is to the Scriptures that we must turn for our delineation 
of the Christian doctrine of Man. 

We find there two things: 


I. THE UNITY OF MAN AS SOUL AND BODY 


There are two elements in the constitution of man— 
body and soul. Through the body, which is a material sub- 
stance, man has affinity with the rest of created matter. “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.”* Through the 
soul, which is a spiritual substance, he has affinity with his 
Creator. ‘‘ The spirit shall return unto God Who gave it.”? 
Personality resides in the soul and can survive the disinte- 
gration of the physical organism. The dead are “in Sheol ”, 


“asleep”, rest’’; but they are still a/ive. Nevertheless 


1God’s Will in Our Time, pp. 7, 20. 2 Gen. iii. 19. ® Eccles. xii. 7. 
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their existence is a shadowy one until they are once more 
clothed with a body. The Bible never seems to envisage a 
final separation of soul and body. We shall always remain 
physical, albeit the new post-resurrection physical organism will 
be of a far higher order than our present earthly tegument. 
“We know”, says St. Paul, “ that if the earthly house of our 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For verily in 
this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation 
which is from heaven; if so be that being clothed, we shall 
not be found naked. For indeed we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may 
be swallowed up of life.”! ‘“‘ We wait”, he says, “for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.”* Without both 
substances, soul and body, the one expressing itself through 
the other, human personality is regarded as incomplete. 

Two considerations bear this out: 

(a) The Hebraic Psychology. Just as the O.T. insistence 
on monotheism was a necessary preparation for the revelation 
in the N.T. of the Divine Trinity, so the monism of the Hebrew 
psychology safeguarded the Church in New Testament times 
and afterwards from the dangers of an undue dichotomy. This, 
as we know, was a real.menace when the Church came into 
contact with the docetic tendencies of Hellenistic idealism. 
But the faith of the Church was anchored in the O.T. scriptures 
in which dualistic ideas had no place. Niebuhr says: 

“In Hebrew thought the soul of man resides in his blood and the concept 
of an immortal mind in a mortal body remains unknown to the end. It is true 
that certain distinctions are gradually made. At first both ruach and mephesh 
mean little more than ‘ breath’; but they are gradually distinguished and ruach 
becomes roughly synonymous with spirit or sous and sephesh with soul or psyche. 
But, unlike Greek thought, this distinction does not lead to dualistic conse- 
quences. The monism of the Biblical view is something other than the failure 
to differentiate pAysis, psyche and nous, which characterised Greek thought before 
Anaxagoras; nor is it merely the consequence of an undeveloped psychology. 


It is ultimately derived from the Biblical view of God as the Creator and of 
the Biblical faith in the goodness of creation.” 


(6) The Incarnation. ‘O Adyog cdg éyéveto. This pregnant, 
arresting assertion in the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel sets 


the divine seal upon the monism of the O.T. For when 


12 Cor. v. 1-4. 
2 Rom. viii. 2 


3R. Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1. pp. 13, 14. 
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God in Christ invaded human nature in order to cleanse 
and restore it, He associated Himself with ‘otal humanity, 
soul and body. In the body He served and suffered and died. 
In the body, changed and glorified, He made Himself known 
to His wondering disciples after His resurrection. In the body 
He shall come again to receive His saints. Since Bethlehem 
the Incarnation is a permanent fact. The Lord Jesus Christ 
“being the Eternal Son of God, became man and so was and 
continueth to be God and man, in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever. How did Christ, being the Son of God, 
become man? Christ, the Son of God, became man dy taking 
to Himself a true body and a reasonable soul, being conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary ”’.2 

““A true body and a reasonable soul.” The realistic 
monism of the Scriptural view of man thus stands opposed to 
materialism on the one hand and to rationalism on the other. 
It stands opposed to all forms of naturalism which conceive 
cf man in terms of natural vitality and Nietzschean will to 
power, a view which tends to moral nihilism, and to all forms 
of idealism which regard the mind as essentially good and the 
body as essentially evil. The body, as the use of the word 
odgé in Pauline soteriology shows, may be the vehicle of sin, 
but it is not in itself evi/. Through the body man is joined 
to the rest of the world of matter which revelation assures us 
comes from the hand of God and is “ very good”. The seat 
of sin is not to be found in mazerial things. The o@pa-ofjua 
equation is false. The body is not a tomb but a temple in 
which man may hold converse with the living God. 


Il, MAN’S SPECIAL RELATION TO GOD: THE “IMAGO DEI” 


In the O.T. both nephesh and ruach = spirit or soul. At 
the same time the essential Hebrew monism comes out in that 
the locus of nephesh is stated to be “‘ in the blood ”.* Gradually 
as we have seen, a distinction is drawn between nephesh = 
life principle in man (poy), vis vitalis) and ruach = man’s 
organ of relation to God (avetyua, spiritus). The distinction 
is relative, not absolute. “ Spirit ’’ may be described as “ the 
principle of the soul”. It is this “ soul-principle ” or “‘ spirit ” 
in man which is capable of communion and fellowship with 
1 Westminster Shorter Catechism, 21, 22. * Gen. ix. 4. 
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the Spirit of God. While, therefore, man through his body 
has affinity with the rest of the creatures, and like them is 
subject to the workings of natural law; through his soul or 
spirit he has affinity with the Creator Himself and 

the power of transcending, not only the physical world around 
him, but himself as part of that physical world, 

This means more than self-consciousness and the power 
of forming rational concepts. It means that human life points 
beyond itself to a larger whole in terms of which alone it receives 
meaning and purpose. This larger whole is God. 

Augustine was, perhaps, the first to grasp the significance 
of self-transcendence. He saw that it places man so much 
outside of everything else that his true home can only be in 
God. We are reminded of this in the words of his familiar 
prayer, ‘“‘O God, Thou hast made us for Thyself; and our 
hearts are restless until they find their rest in Thee”. “ To 
understand himself truly,” says Niebuhr, man must “ begin 
with a faith that he is understood from beyond himself, that 
he is known and loved of God and must find himself in terms 
of obedience to the divine will.’ So, while animals remain 
content with life on a purely natural plane, man presses out 
towards God, in conscious fellowship with whom he finds his 
true being and satisfaction. Such is the high estimate of 
human nature implied in the Biblical conception of the /mago 
Dei. “ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.’’* 

This Jmago Dei is both man’s glory and man’s danger. 
Man’s glory because he alone of all the creatures has by sovereign 
grace been singled out for the divine companionship; man’s 
danger because this very Godlikeness can dazzle man into a 
crazy desire to make himself independent of the God Who 
gave it, gave it on the condition of loyal obedience and service. 
This is man’s terrible freedom and has been abused over and 
over again. ‘‘ Thou hast said in thine heart, I am, and there 
is none else beside me.”’® Again and again this spirit of proud 
self-sufficiency has brought tragedy and suffering into the 
world, Scripture abounds in illustrations of this theme. 

Man tries to establish a security to which he has no right. 
Security lies only in obedience to his Lord. God’s gift to 
man of freedom means freedom to love and serve Him within 

1 Op. cit., p. 16. * Gen. i. 26. 3 Isa. xlvii. ro. 
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the terms of that gift. Freedom conceived as self-liberation 
from internal and external restraints in the direction of a self- 
acquired autonomy is not only illusory, but is an act of trans- 
gression and rebellion in which man’s consciousness of superior 
status among created things becomes a proud protest against 
his creaturely obligation, an obligation which, in the nature 
of the case, can never be outgrown. “ Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me.” “Idolatry”, says Ivor F. Morris, “ is 
man’s attempt to make himself God. It is the attempt to seize 
the glory which rightly belongs to God alone.’ 

How well this is illustrated in the Eden story. Adam is 
granted his high privilege and made aware of his limitation. 
One tree in the Garden is singled out as not to be touched. 
“Why”, says Fisher’s Catechism, “ did God extend the rule 
and matter of man’s covenant-obedience to a thing in itself 
indifferent ?”” The answer is: ‘“‘ That man’s obedience might 
turn upon the precise point of obedience to the Will of God, 
which is the plainest evidence of true obedience.” 

When the Devil seduced Eve, he did it by depreciating 
the Deity and flattering humanity. He suggested that God 
was not all-loving and all-powerful. “ Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of amy tree of the garden?” The woman 
replies, ‘‘ God hath said, Ye shall not eat of (this one) lest ye 
die’’. And the Serpent said, “ Ye shall not surely die”. A 
subtle insinuation that perhaps God has been unkind or un- 
reasonable and will not be able to carry into effect any punish- 
ment for a breach of His arbitrary commands. To this is added 
a call to self-sufficiency—‘ God doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shail 
be as God (R.V.), knowing good and evil”. 

The condition of filial trust and obedience is broken and 
man becomes a fallen creature. The Law of God, once written 
in his heart and the mainspring of his joyous service, now 
hangs over his head as a decree of doom from which there 
can be no escape. 

The Scriptural sequence is thus privilege: abuse: ruin: 
redemption. This stands in sharp contrast with the sequence 
offered by modern evolutionary philosophy. This is in terms 
of a gradual apotheosis of man largely as a result of man’s 


1 Article “ The Doctrine of the Imago Dei and Karl Barth”, Reformed Theological 
Review (Australia), Nov. 1942, p. 27. ‘ 
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own successful adaptation to circumstance. The “ Fall” is a 
“fall upwards ’—a necessary stage in experience if man is 
to know and choose the better part. Both Pfleiderer and F. R. 
Tennant give an entirely empirical account of the origin of sin. 
Customary morality, says Tennant, leads to personal morality. 
Sin consists in satisfying the natural impulses (not in them- 
selves sinful) after they have been discovered to be contrary 
to a sanction recognised as authoritative. Man was “ natural” 
before he was “ moral”. “Sin”, says J. M. Wilson, “ was 
not an innovation, but the survival or misuse of habits and 
tendencies incidental to an earlier stage of development and 
whose sinfulness lies in their anachronism.” 

In the modern view, therefore, morality grows by a long 
process of trial and error and man by patient experiment fashions 
and discovers the law of his own being. Sin is a necessary element 
in the process of development and consists in failure to make 
a correct reading of experience. _ 

All this is typically modernist, subjective and anthropo- 
centric. It pushes God into the background and relegates Him 
to a purely passive, almost impersonal réle. It is of a piece 
with the modernist doctrine of the origin of religion. Primitive 
man saw a few trees struck down by lightning and decided 
there must be some gods. Further reflection reduced the 
number of gods to one and made the Deity conform to the 
morality man was already hammering out for himself. Mean- 
while God remains shy and elusive, not willing to commit 
Himself overmuch. Like Baal of old “ He is talking or he 
is pursuing or he is in a journey or peradventure he sleepeth 
and must be awaked ”’ if any intelligent theology is to be con- 
structed adequate to men’s needs. 

The passive, lifeless God of modernism is not the God 
of the Scriptures, Who not only takes an active part in revelation 
but has also gifted man with something of His own wisdom. 
God needed not to sin in order that He might know good and 
evil. No more did man, whom “ God made upright ”’,! made 
“after His own image and likeness ’’. The possibilitas utriusque 
partis was there, but its consequences were foreseen. “Jn the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Man was 
not left in ignorance of the consequences of transgression. 
His fall was no fumbling after perfection but a deliberate 

1 Eccles. vii. 29. 
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breaking of the covenant of works and an example of wilful 
disobedience. 

No covenant of works could ever be made with someone 
who lived in blissful ignorance of the difference between right 
and wrong. It implies the scriptural doctrine of Original 
Righteousness—7ustitia Originalis, whereby man was consti- 
tuted to be /ike God and thus capable of moral distinctions even 
before he fell. “‘ He belongs”, says Charles Hodge, “ to 
the same order of being as God Himself.’ In the Garden 
of Eden the Serpent tries to twist this affinity into an irrevocable 
antipathy“ ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil”’. 
What was made for communion and fellowship is turned into 
an instrument of separation and revolt. 

Charles Hodge, in the work just quoted, shows how 
Original Righteousness includes three aspects: 

(a) the perfect harmony and due subordination of all 
that constitutes man—his body to his soul, his affections to his 
will, his will to his reason, his reason to God; 

(4) moral perfection—knowledge, righteousness and holi- 
ness (see Col. iii. 10, and Eph. iv. 24 for the implications of 
the dvaxatywor); 

(c) dominion over the creatures as the bearer of God's 
image. 

Niebuhr points out how, in the Protestant Symbols, the 
Image of God and Original Righteousness are one and the 
same. The Romish theologians, however, make a distinction 
between the two. Original Righteousness, instead of being 
regarded as concreated and natural, becomes a donum super- 
additum, a supernatural endowment, lost at the Fall, leaving 
human nature disorganised and man a prey to fleshly passions. 
This gives a degrading view of the original constitution of 
man’s nature and is evidently founded on the Manichaean 
principle of the inherent evil of matter, since the union of soul 
and body provides no Scriptural basis for an evil tendency 
requiring supernatural correction. Niebuhr states: 


“This official Catholic doctrine of a donum superadditum given to man 
beyond his natural endowments and lost in the Fall, leaving him thus with 
his natural virtues unimpaired, is very confusing. Ostensibly it is a supernatural 
virtue which is destroyed, but the capacity for it is the same as that which 
leads to sin, namely, man’s self-transcendent spirit. The structure of man is 
therefore altered after the Fall. He has become an essentially Aristotelian man. 
1 Syst. Theol. Ul. p. 79. 
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He has a capacity for natural virtue which is subject to the limitations of man 
immersed in finiteness. He lacks the capacity for the eternal. If this were true, 
he would also lack the capacity for the sinful glorification of himself.” 


Weare on surer ground when we regard Original Righteous- 
ness as a natural endowment concreated with man and coexten- 
sive with the Jmago Dei. This was lost at the Fall and led to the 
corruption of man’s whole nature, his reason, his will and his 
affections, “‘ whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness and is of Ais own nature inclined to evil ” (Article 
IX). Nothing less than sovereign grace can restore him to a 
holy walk with God. That grace was shown in Jesus Christ 
the only Redeemer of mankind, Who is Himself the Jmago 
Dei and is “ made unto us wisdom and righteousness and 


sanctification and redemption ”’. 
L. E. H. Srepuens-Hopce. 


Tyndale House, 
Cambridge. 
1 Op. cit., p. 165 n. 


SACRIFICE: ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


Tue two questions suggested by the title of this paper con- 
verge into one; they are really two aspects of one and the 
same main problem. For purposes of method, however, it 
may be better to treat them separately. 


I 


By reason of the apparent silence of Scripture, a great 
difficulty seems to stand in the way of the school which main- 
tains that sacrifice was instituted by Divine authority. In the 
account of the first sacrifice offered by man (Genesis IV), no 
mention whatever is made of a Divine commandment towards 
this end—and though it does not preclude the possibility of 
such a commandment having been given, it might seem to 
yield itself equally well to the theory of a human origin of 
sacrifice. 

The attempts to discover a clue to the Divine origin of 
sacrifice have been concentrated more or less upon the account 
of God’s provision of coats for Adam and Eve after their fall. 
The material out of which these were made was skins of animals, 
which were slaughtered for this special purpose. Writers as 
distant from each other, chronologically, as S. M. Zwemer and 
George Stanley Faber, hold that in the slaughtering of these 
animals we can find the Divine prototype of the institution of 
sacrifice. By the shedding of the blood of those animals, God 
showed to the fallen man the only possible way in which he 
might hope to propitiate God’s wrath against his sin. Zwemer, 
in his Origin of Religion, writes: “. . . the clothing which God 
found for Adam could only have been obtained at the cost of 
a life, and that the life of one unguilty. . . . Surely the mention 
of an occurrence so apparently trivial in the midst of a solemn 
history must have arisen from its association with some other 
transaction of higher importance, and that was none else than 
the institution of animal sacrifices. . . . The skin of a lamb 
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or a kid could not be procured without the death of the animal; 
and... the blood-stained hide of the slain beast, as it was 
worn on the persons of the fallen pair, would be a constant 
painful reminder of the death which their guilt deserved.” 
This reference to God’s furnishing coats of skins for Adam 
and Eve may seem to be somewhat overstrained; and, though 
I believe that it is very probable that the institution of sacrifice 
was actually connected with this act of clothing the fallen man, 
I admit that I find no Scriptural warrant for holding this view. 

A safer way of approach is pointed out by W. P. Paterson, 
in his article on “ Sacrifice” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. While himself maintaining the human origin of sacri- 
fice, he adds in conclusion something which, to my mind, 
furnishes the key to the whole problem. ‘‘ The theory of a 
divine institution”, he says, “‘ stands or falls with the theory 
of a primitive revelation, and this theory has even in theological 
schools been generally abandoned.” I have no difficulty in 
accepting the first half of the statement, and I think that in 
this we have the ground on which we may hope to solve our 
problem. If we reject the theory of a primitive revelation to 
man, it is evident that by the very nature of things little or 
no room can be found for a Divinely ordained institution of 
sacrifice. The place of the original revelation is taken by the 
faltering struggles of man to ascend to God, and somehow, 
and at some time, sacrifice found its place in that effort. If, 
however, we accept the fact of a primitive revelation, as the 
Bible records it, we cannot but see that sacrifice is an indis- 
pensable factor of that revelation. 

That sacrifice was included among the items of such a 
primitive revelation is not clearly shown in the Old Testament 
account of the first sacrifice: it is, however, hinted at in the 
New Testament account of the same event. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Abel is numbered among the faithful of the 
old economy: it is said of him that “ by faith he offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous ’’. Such faith, however, necessarily 
pre-supposes a previous revelation regarding that ordinance, 
or, to put it in the words of Faber (Horae Mosaicae [1818], 
Vol. II, pp. 244, 245), “If, by the term faith . . . be meant 
only a general belief or persuasion that God would accept 
their several oblations, it does not appear that Abel had any 
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more faith of this kind than Cain; for the very act of offering 
a sacrifice involves the persuasion of the sacrificer, that it 
would be acceptable”’. ‘‘ The context shows us that the faith 
of the patriarchs . . . is a prospective faith in Christ.”” In the 
same work Faber says, “‘ Since it is the standing doctrine of 
the Gospel, that every bloody sacrifice shadowed out the alone 
efficacious sacrifice of Christ, we seem from this circumstance 
to be inevitably brought to the conclusion, that the ordinance 
of piacularly devoting a victim was not the unauthorised institu- 
tion of man, but that it was specially appointed by God Him- 
self: for, had such an ordinance sprung from mere superstitious 
will-worship, it is difficult to conceive, either how it could be 
pleasing to the Supreme Being, or with what propriety it could 
have been so adopted into the heaven-appointed ritual of the 
Hebrews as to be deemed typical of the great oblation of the 
Messiah. . . . If, however, the ordinance of sacrifice was insti- 
tuted by God . . . we are compelled to suppose that it was 
first instituted when expiation first became necessary... ” 
and “‘ expiation first became necessary when man first required 
an atonement” (Vol. II, pp. 238-240). 

My conclusion on this point is—that though we do 
not have a specific Scriptural assertion of the Divine origin of 
sacrifice, it is difficult to see how the theory of its human origin 
can be made out to be compatible with the belief in an original 
revelation of God to man. On the acceptance of this original 
revelation, it is extremely difficult to see how, in a matter of 
such vital importance, God would have left man unaided to 
form his own religious conceptions, and to practise the 
edobenoxeia, i.e., the worship which has its source not 
in the revealed Will of God, but in the will of man, and 
which is so severely condemned by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Colossians. ‘‘ Certainly at no other era of the Church’s history”, 
says P. Fairbairn, ‘“‘ did God leave His people to their own 
inventions, for the discovery of a suitable way of approaching 
Him, and giving expression to their religious feelings.” And, 
we may add, if He has not done this at any other era of the 
Church’s history, it is more than improbable that He would 
do it at a moment when more than ever man was in need of 
Divine guidance. 

I have given at some length the arguments for the Divine 
origin of sacrifice. I do not intend to pass unnoticed the theories 
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which contend for a human origin. They are all connected, 
however, with the purpose which has been assigned to the 
institution of sacrifice. Therefore their examination figures more 
naturally in the second part of this Paper. 


II 


A. B. Davidson distinguishes the attempts to define the 
purpose aimed at by sacrifice, as running on two lines, the 
“ ethical’? and what might be called the “ physical”’ line. 
The two most prominent theories belonging to this latter class 
are the Table-Bond theory, and the Sacramental Communioh 
theory. The latter is really a modification of the former. Chief 
exponent of the Table-Bond theory is A. A, Sykes in his book 
Nature of Sacrifices (1748). He contends that the efficacy of 
sacrifices is ‘‘ the fact that eating and drinking were the known 
and ordinary symbols of friendship and were the usual rites 
in engaging in covenants and leagues”. Thus, the meal which 
worshippers and gods shared established a firmer bond of 
fellowship between them. The Sacramental Communion theory 
is a more elaborate presentation of the former. It was upheld 
by J. Wellhausen and W. Robertson Smith, and it is totemistic 
in its basis. It is founded on the belief that certain families and 
clans stand in a definite blood-relationship to particular species 
of animals. Before I proceed to the examination of this theory, 
let it be said that, though its basis is thoroughly unscriptural, 
and further, it has been proved to be devoid of any historical 
truth, yet one cannot but be struck by the great importance 
which some of its details have for the significance of the insti- 
tution of sacrifice, as seen in the light of the atoning death of 
Christ. This leads me to a further remark. Though I believe 
that the chief character of sacrifice, as ordained by God, is the 
propitiatory character, yet 1 think it would be a blunder for 
us to overlook the greater or lesser part of truth which is to 
be found in almost every one of the other theories. 

The Sacramental Communion theory is a totemistic theory, 
and as such it is an evolutionary theory. Robertson Smith 
believes that he can demonstrate totemism at the root of Semitic, 
and in particular Hebrew, religion. By way of proof he alludes 
to the names of tribes, which were at the same time names of 
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beasts; to the distinction between clean and unclean beasts; 
to the taboos on foods connected therewith, etc. His inter- 
pretation of sacrifice is that the victim was the totem animal, 
of the same blood and the same stock as the god to whom the 
sacrifice was made, and as the man who made it. “If”, he 
writes in his Religion of the Semites, “‘ kinship between the gods 
and their worshippers, on the one hand, and kinship between 
the gods and certain kinds of animals, on the other, are deep- 
seated principles of Semitic religion, manifesting themselves in 
all parts of the sacred institutions of the race, we must necessarily 
conclude that kinship between families of men and animal 
kinds was an idea equally deep-seated, and we shall expect to 
find that sacred animals, wherever they occur, will be treated 
with the regard which men pay to their kinsfolk’’ (p. 289). 
“The principle of sanctity, therefore,” he says further on, 
“and that of kinship are identical. . . . Thus the conjecture 
that sacrificial animals were originally treated as kinsmen, is 
simply equivalent to the conjecture that sacrifices were drawn 
from animals of a holy kind, whose lives were ordinarily pro- 
tected by religious scruples and sanctions.” 

Generally, this animal might not be killed or eaten. But 
on the occasion of certain festivals the tribe gathered together, 
and then the totem animal, which was identical with the god, 
was killed, and a communal meal was made of its flesh and 
blood. To revert once again to the words of Robertson Smith, 
“The sacred function is the act of the whole community, which 
is conceived as a circle of brethren, united with one another 
and with their god by participation in one life or life-blood. 
The same blood is supposed to flow also in the veins of the 
victim, so that its death is at once a shedding of the tribal 
blood and a violation of the sanctity of the divine life that 
is transfused through every member, human or irrational, of 
the sacred circle”. “* Thus,” he says, “ by their participation 
in one communal meal, the tribesmen cement and seal their 
mystic unity with one another and with their god.” “‘ This 
cement is nothing else than the actual life of the sacred and 
kindred animal, which is conceived as residing in its flesh, 
but especially in its blood, and so, in the sacred meal . . . each 
of them incorporates a particle of it with his own individual 
life’ (pp. 312, 313). 

Criticism of this theory has followed a double line: 
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(a) It is not adequate to explain all the phenomena of 
sacrifice. A. B. Davidson in his Theology of the Old Testament 
rejects this theory on the ground that if sacrifice was a common 
sacramental meal between men and the god, we are at a loss 
to explain the rise of such sacrifices as the 9°45 (ka/i/) and the 
my (‘olah)—the “ Whole Burnt Offering”’, which was wholly 
given to the deity, and of which men did not partake at 
all. 

(4) The theory has not been able to base itself on facts. 
Robertson Smith did not succeed in bringing in evidence of 
a positive character for his theory—with the possible exception 
of one incident related by him from the life of St. Nilus the 
Hermit. According to this, the Bedawin of the Desert of 
Sinai, who usually lived by brigandage, hunting, and on the 
milk of their herds, would also kill, in case of need, some of 
their most precious possessions—their camels—and eat them. 
Only one was slaughtered for each horde, and its flesh, slightly 
roasted, was then eaten with dog-like greed. This, according 
to Robertson Smith, was a classical instance of totemic sacrifice. 
This kind of evidence, of course, leaves one with grave doubts. 
The French G. Foucart opposed the whole theory from the 
point of view of historical method. “ And as regards St. Nilus’ 
camel,” he says, “I am still of the opinion that it does not 
deserve to have so heavy a weight as the genesis of a part of the 
history of religion laid on its hump.” 

A thorough refutation of the application of the totemic 
theory to the Old Testament has been made by F. V. Zapletal, 
J. Ndldeke, and W. Schmidt. Even J. G, Frazer, the pioneer, 
so to say, of Totemism in this country, finds that the applica- 
tion of Totemism to the Old Testament sacrifices has not yet 
been proved. Of the few cases (four in all), of solemnly killing 
an animal, which, following Robertson Smith, Frazer has noted 
in his Totemism as probably being a totem, none included the 
eating of the sacred animal by the worshippers, which was an 
essential part of the theory. Hence, Frazer admits that he be- 
came more and more doubtful of the existence of such a practice 
at all. The same line is followed by E. O. James, President of 
the Folk-Lore Society, in his Origins of Sacrifice, where he says 
“it has yet to be proved that the Hebrews passed through a 
totemic stage in the evolution of their highly complex sacri- 


ficial system” (p. 47). 
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I have treated this theory at some length, first because, 
to my mind, the basis of this theory is the most hostile to the 
Scriptural conception of sacrifice. To say that in certain animals 
man recognises a kinsman of his god, and by partaking of 
those animals he partakes of his god himself, may, or may not, 
be proved to be the case with this or that savage people, but 
clearly that was not the case with the origin of sacrifice, as it 
is represented in the Old Testament. But also, I have examined . 
this theory at greater length because, curiously enough, it is 
this theory which, in some of its details, presents very close 
affinities with the Scriptural view of sacrifice. Let us take two 
instances: 

(1) The first is the strong emphasis it lays on the fact 
that the sacrificial victim was supposed to be a blood-relation 
of the sacrificer. It was something of his own self that the 
sacrificer presented to God on the altar. He was not simply 
represented by, but actually identified with, the victim. And 
only in so far as this identification was real had his sacrifice 
any value. . . . Now, this is the true conception of the sacrifice 
of Christ. Only in so far as we are identified with Him can 
His sacrifice have any value for us. The so-called objective 
theories of the Atonement are sometimes so represented as to 
leave this factor rather vague. The result is to make of the 
Atonement a mechanical device, lying outside man, which is 
brought in to meet the problem of man’s sin. Take Anselm’s 
theory of the Atonement. Anselm has undoubtedly the glory 
of being the first to formulate in a systematic theory the God- 
ward aspect of the Atonement. But one of the more thorough 
criticisms that have been brought against his theory is that 
he makes of the Son of God a Deus ex machina, who suddenly 
steps in to offer His services. Anselm, quite satisfactorily, 
proves that sinners can offer no satisfaction to God. Equally 
satisfactory is the demonstration that none other save God 
incarnate can fulfil the requirements of such a satisfaction as is 
demanded. For this great service the Son of God is available. 
Yet Anselm is not at all clear as to the relation of the Son of 
God to humanity. He does not represent the Son of God to 
be related to humanity with such eternal bonds of relationship 
as make, for example, the Logos of Athanasius the natural repre- 
sentative of mankind. He misses the fact that, by means of 
the Incarnation, it was a Man who died on the Cross, and that 
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the Atonement is accepted on the ground that all have died 
in Him. In so far, therefore, as this theory holds that, in the 
sacrificial victim, the sacrificer recognises part of his own 
“ego”, it helps one to understand the real ground on which 
the atoning Sacrifice of Christ can be effective. 

(2) A second point of interest in this theory is the double 
view it takes of the blood of the victim. The sacrifice, it main- 
tains, is a meal, in which not only God, but man also partakes. 
Interpret as you may God’s participation in the meal, there 
remains the other party to be considered—man. Man, by 
participating in the meal, partakes, as we saw, of the very 
life of God. There can be no doubt that there is a double view 
of the Blood of Jesus Christ as being shed for us. The first, 
the propitiatory view, has an exclusively God-ward meaning. 
It is, so to say, the Blood of His Death, the expiatory Blood. 
But there is the other view of the Blood, the one to which our 
Lord pointed, when He said, “‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you”. 
This is the Blood of His Life. And unless we participate in 
this too, the work of redemption is not fully operative in us. 


Il 


I shall now examine, as shortly as possible, some of the 
so-called “‘ethical’”’ theories of Sacrifice. Very prominent 
among these is the Gift theory. The sacrifice is conceived 
as a gift which is presented to God with the anticipation that 
it will be received with pleasure and gratitude. A chief or a 
king is approached with gifts, and a god expects the same 
treatment. Chief exponent of this view is G. B. Gray, who 
holds that the idea of a gift was consciously associated to a 
great extent with sacrifice, in the history of Hebrew religion. 
Some sacrifices, he says, are gifts pure and simple, such as 
were the offerings of Cain and Abel. The very word used 
of their offering M37) (minhah) from the root 3%) (manah), “‘ to 
lend”, “ to give as a gift’, suggests this idea. Gray, however, 
is careful not to press his theory too far. He admits that there 
are cases in the sacrifices of Israel which cannot be interpreted 
by means of the Gift theory. When a man slays an animal, 
and gives small portions to God, while he and his friends eat 
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the larger part, the whole proceeding is obviously something 
more than, or rather other than, the simple presentation of a 
gift to God. Another objection to the adequacy of the Gift 
theory to explain all sacrifices is furnished by Professor Paterson, 
who rightly says that the blood, which figures so prominently 
in sacrificial ritual, can scarcely have been selected as a desirable 


gift. 

Of course there is a noble, as well as a base, conception 
of sacrifice as being a gift offered to God: and we find both 
conceptions in the Old Testament. They depend on a high 
and low conception of the Deity respectively. There is the 
conception of the Deity as being a nature-spirit, or an ancestral 
God, or a fetish, which needs what is given to it. Here the 
gift offered to God takes the form ofa bribe given to ensure 
one’s safety, or to secure certain favours. And this is the target 
against which the prophets addressed their criticism in con- 
nection with the system of sacrifices. It was the abuse of the 
cult which they condemned, not its use. What they condemned 
was the heathenish idea that “ all God needed was gifts, lavish 
gifts, and would condone any sin if only they bestowed abundance 
of gifts”. The other conception of sacrifice as a gift is to be 
found in what is called the “ honorific offerings’. Those are 
the free-will offerings in grateful recognition of the goodness 
and beneficence of the Deity. Some of the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, especially the offerings of the first fruits, etc., 
cannot be adequately explained except by means of this theory. 
This thought is behind that beautiful prayer which was offered 
when the basket of new fruit was brought to the Temple: 
“‘T profess unto Thee this day that I am come into the land 
which the Lord sware unto our fathers to give us.” 

Closely connected with this ‘ honorific offering ”’ theory 
is the so-called ‘“‘ homage theory”’ of sacrifice, in which an 
important element for the right conception of the sacrifice of 
Christ is to be found. On this view, man was impelled to seek 
closer communion with God, not out of a sense of guilt, but 
rather out of a desire to acknowledge his dependence and 
profess his obedience. To give expression to these devout 
feelings, he made use of the language of action, which, as 
Professor Paterson says, is more powerful than the language 
of speech. This theory has been maintained chiefly by W. War- 
burton and F. D. Maurice. Both A. B. Davidson and Paterson 
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bring against this theory the 2bjection which in a greater 
degree has been brought against the expiatory theory of sacri- 
fice, that it assumes ideas in the mind of primitive man which 
belong to an advanced period of ethical reflection. I think 
we can dismiss this criticism as untenable. The feeling of depen- 
dence on the Supreme Being, whatever conception one may 
have had of Its substance and form, coupled with the feeling 
of gratitude for Its benevolence, is, to my mind, just the feeling 
that would be expected to creep into the heart of man in his 
child-age. This “ homage” theory sheds, I think, some light 
on one particular aspect of the sacrifice of Christ—the aspect 
of His obedience. It is neither easy nor desirable to disconnect 
Christ’s death from His life. There can be no doubt that His 
atoning sacrifice consisted in His death; but that death cannot 
be fully appreciated unless it is viewed from the angle of His 
life, which was a life of full dependence on the Father, and 
which therefore was a sacrifice of homage and obedience to 
God offered on the part of man. This aspect is emphasised 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews—that sacrificial book of the 
New Testament—and it is stressed, or rather overstressed, by 
B. F. Westcott in his exposition of that Epistle. 


IV 


And now I come to the last, and what, I have no doubt, 
the Scriptures hold to be the most important aspect of sacri- 
fice, that is, its propitiatory character. To enter into a full 
discussion of that propitiatory character would necessitate 
a full examination of the problem of the Atonement. I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to the examination of the question 
whether the sacrifices of the Old Testament bear this character 
of propitiation, and what, in general lines, this character implies. 

As has already been said, the a priori objection has been 
brought against this theory that it attributes to man a know- 
ledge of God far in advance of his childhood. “ The expiatory 
theory”, says Paterson, “‘ credits man with a sense of sin, 
and with a valuation of death as the wages of sin, which belong 
to a later period of spiritual development.’’ What is radically 
wrong with that type of objection is that we assume to dictate 
to the childhood of man what conceptions it is capable of 
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forming about God, about itself, and the world, and what 
it is not. This, however, is arbitrary, and on more than one 
occasion it has led to erroneous conclusions. If the first chapters 
of Genesis are trustworthy records of events which actually 
took place, there can remain no doubt that man from the very 
first was in a most solemn way put face to face with the problem 
of evil and its far-reaching consequences. If sin is to be traced 
to an original fall of man from his state of innocence, and 
not to be conceived of as the unfortunate remnants of his 
semi-animal existence, then there can remain no doubt that 
He Who directed the hand of man to slaughter his first sacrifice, 
put in his heart also, in however elementary a way, the germs 
of the ultimate meaning of that sacrifice. 

When we pass, however, into the Mosaic period, we see 
clearly that there this expiatory character of sacrifice is promi- 
nent. The very names of the two most important sacrifices 
of this period serve as clues to the meaning which was put 
on sacrifice, at least at the Mosaic period. Terminology is not 
always a safe guide, but when it is used with discretion and 
with due reference to the other factors of the problem, it can 
be made to yield some useful results. The names of these two 
sacrifices are NNOM (hattath) and OWN (asham). The first is 
rendered in the English Bible by “ sin offering ’’, the second 
by ‘trespass offering”. There can be no doubt about the 
character and aim of these two great sacrifices. In the death of 
the beast there was sought a vicarious expiation of the sins 
of the offerer. This is made very clear by the original meaning 
of these two Hebrew terms. To render them as “ sin offering ” 
and “trespass offering’ is an accommodation to the needs of 
the language, ‘but it does not do full justice to the meaning 
of the words. In fact, the first word originally means not “ sin 
offering” but “sin ”’, and the second not “ trespass offering ”, 
but “‘ offence” or “ guilt’. The Septuagint is more accurate, 
as it has tried to retain the original meaning of the terms, 
and renders them dyagtia and xAnupédeva, Now this brings 
us to the heart of the meaning of that kind of sacrifice. 
The victim on the altar was not, in the literal meaning of the 
words, a sin offering, or a trespass offering; it was the personi- 
fication itself of the sin of the offerer. This reminds us, on the 
one hand, of the Sacramental Communion theory, which stresses 
the fact that by means of the common blood which was flowing 
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in the veins of both the offering and the offerer, the offerer 
was conceived as shedding his own blood on the altar; and, on 
the other hand, of expressions used in the New Testament 
by which Christ is represented as having been made not merely 
a sin offering for us, but our sin itself. That complete identifi- 
cation of ourselves with Christ on the Cross is the only possible 
clue to a clear conception of the meaning of His atoning sacri- 
fice, and the mystery of its effectiveness. This double identifi- 
cation of ourselves with Christ is set forth very vividly in the 
fifth chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
in verse 21 the Apostle says that God “‘ made Him to be sin 
for us, Who knew no sin ’”’, after he had said in verse 14 that 
“if One died for all, then were all dead ”’. 


Edinburgh. G. A. Hapjrantoniou. 
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THE REAL JOHN WYCLIFFE 


Few men have been more variously interpreted—perhaps we 
should say, more misrepresented—than John Wycliffe. Reviled 
as a heresiarch, revered as a saint, alternately praised or blamed 
as a protestant, a patriot or a revolutionary politician, it is 
certain that no single epithet can do full justice to the many- 
sided figure which strides across the stage of fourteenth-century 
England. 
Here is Professor Hearnshaw’s estimate! : 


“ Wycliffe seems to have had no religious experience. He seems to have 
had no sense of sin; no heart of love; no evident communion with God. He 
was an academic theologian, a scholastic philosopher, a thinker whose interest 
in his theme was purely moral and intellectual. He made no emotional appeal ; 
he roused no spiritual response in the souls of those to whom his dry syllogisms 
were addressed. He was, indeed, a rationalist, born before his due season. His 
affinities were with the eighteenth century and in the eighteenth century not 
with John Wesley but with David Hume. If he had lived in the nineteenth 
century he would have been the head, not of the Evangelical Alliance, but of 
the Rationalist Press. His definition of revelation would have satisfied the 
French encyclopédistes: revelation was to him merely a higher power of reason— 
lumen supernaturale est forma perfectiva luminis naturalis. The motive force 
behind the enormous activities of his closing decade was antagonism to Rome. 
He was anti-papal, anti-clerical, anti-monastic, anti-sacramental, all but anti- 
Christian. He was merely negative and destructive. His Bible was but a weapon 
of offence; his pamphlets were violent polemics; his Poor Priests were not 
evangelists but revolutionary agitators.” 


Some of these statements are directly disproved by a 
study of Wycliffe’s life and works. Knighton, a contemporary 
opponent, describes him as “ the most eminent doctor of theology 
of his times, in philosophy second to none, in the training of 
the schools without a rival”.* ‘“‘ Wycliffe was famous as a 


philosopher before he became a theologian”, says Dr. Rash- 
dall, “*. . . he was the last great realist of the mediaeval schools”’*. 
His theory of universals represents a moderate realism which 
had profited by the criticisms of Occam and the nominalists. 
In his view, universal ideas are only substances “‘ in an equivocal 
sense’; they have merely an intelligible or possible esse which 


1F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Social and Political Ideas of the Middle Ages, 222. 
*Henry Knighton or Cnitthon, Chronicon Angliae, ii. 151. 
* Hastings Rashdall, Dictionary of National Biography, s.n. Wycliffe. 
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is necessary and eternal. Their existence is only logically 
separable on the one hand from the particulars in which they 
are realised, or on the other hand from the mind of God, the 
forma rerum in which they eternally exist. 

The chief interest of Wycliffe’s philosophy lies in the 
part which it played in the development of his religious and 
political opinions. Writers who apply to him such epithets 
as “ anti-papal ”’, “ anti-clerical ”, “ anti-monastic ” and “ revo- 
lutionary ’’ frequently cite in support his doctrine of “ dominion 
founded in grace”’, set forth in the thesis De Civili Dominio. 
According to this bold speculation, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of his hypotheses, lordship (dominium) belongs strictly 
to God alone: any dominion exercised by the creature is held 
of God (feudally) and forfeited by sin. “ All lordship of man, 
natural or civil, is conferred upon him by. God, as the prime 
author, in consideration of his returning continually to God 
the service due unto him, but by thé fact that a man by omission 
or commission becomes guilty of mortal sin, he defrauds his 
lord-in-chief of the said service, and by consequence ensures 
forfeiture: wherefore . . . he is rightfully deprived of all lord- 
ship whatsoever’’.1 Justice is the sole indefeasible title to 
dominion and property, and it is the right and duty of politici,* 
deputed by the civil power, to deprive unworthy ecclesiastics 
of their possessions. - 

For monks to hold property is unlawful and, indeed, 
“by God’s law all things should be common”. The com- 
munism expressed in this treatise, and more briefly in a tract 
entitled De Servitute Civili, written by Wycliffe in 1378, has 
been held largely responsible for the Peasants’ Revolt which 
broke out three years later. It may be questioned whether John 
Ball was actually one of the Poor Priests but, according to 
Netter, he “ publicly confessed that for two years he had been 
a disciple of Wycliffe and had learned from him the heresies 
which he had taught”*. Thorold Rogers speaks of the Poor 
Priests as ‘“‘ honeycombing the minds of the upland folk with 
what may be called religious socialism”, as they preached 
to them of the “ brave times when there was no king in Israel ”’.¢ 


1 Quoted by R. Lane Poole, Ii/ustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought (1884), 


? Politicorum qui intendunt praxi et statui regnorum.—De Civili Dominio, i. 37. 
* Thomas Netter or Walden, Doctrinale Antigquitatum Fidei Ecclesiae. 
*Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 254-5. 
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There can be no doubt that many of the Lollards, as Wycliffe’s 
disciples came to be called, maintained and proclaimed views 
on private property that would be considered communistic to- 
day. Historians are agreed, however, that the times were ripe 
for the great blaze of 1381 and that it would have taken place 
had the reformer never lived. 

Wycliffe has been widely regarded as the herald and har- 
binger of Protestantism,! ‘“‘ the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion’’.? Professor Shirley styles him “‘the first of the Reformers” * 
It would be an anachronism, of course, to claim him as a Pro- 
testant in the modern sense of the term. Even in his vigorously 
worded Protestatio against the abuses of the Roman see, he 
expressly disclaims any intention “‘to evade papal jurisdiction”, 
declaring the pope to be “ head of the Church militant” and 
“supreme vicar of Christ on earth’’ even as Caesar is the 
supreme vicar of God.‘ He is emphatic, however, that popes 
and prelates must be obeyed only in so far as they teach the 
Word of God and exhibit the essential qualification of justice, 
as members of the elect. No pope is to be believed unless he is 
teaching by divine inspiration, or founding his utterances on 
Scripture.’ The schism consequent on the election of Clement 
VII in opposition to Urban VI accentuated Wycliffe’s hostility 
to the papacy and, with the development of its scandals, he 
began to apply the title “ antichrist’ to the pope,* or perhaps 
rather to the two rival popes.” The sin of Silvester I in accepting 
the donation of Constantine was held responsible for the apostasy 
of his successors. ® 

Wycliffe’s eucharistic teaching is decidedly ambiguous. 
Principal Workman writes: ‘‘ Of the reality of transubstantia- 
tion—he uses the word, though protesting that it is an in- 
vention of the mediaeval Church—he has no doubt”’.® Again, 
“* Wyclif looked on the denial of the real presence as a renewal 
of the heresy of Berengarius ”.1° Rashdall agrees that ‘“‘ when 
he wrote the De Civili Dominio, Wycliffe still accepted the 


1 Vide e.g. — Foxe, Actes and Monuments ; Thomas Fuller, History of the Worthies 
of England; eo n Milton, Areopagitica; Dyson Hague, Life and Work of Fokn Wychffe. 

2J. Bale (Centuries, iv. 154) was apparently the first to give him this title 

3'T. Netter (?), Fasciculi Zizaniorum Fohannis Wyclif, ed. W. W. Shirley, Ixvi. 

“Cf. De Potestate Papae; De Veritate Scripturae, etc. 

De Apostasia, \xv 

* Sermones, ed. J. Loserth, ii. 1. 

7Cf. R. Buddensieg, Polemical Tracts (1883), introd. xxi. 

® Sermones, ii. 37. 

*H. B. Workman, Fokn Wyclif (1926), ii. 36. 

10 Ibid. 37n. 
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doctrine of transubstantiation””, adding, however, that “to 
the last his views on the subject were tentative, shifting and 
barely consistent ’’.1 According to Professor Trevelyan, “ he 
never went farther in his depreciation of the Sacrament than 
the position generally known as consubstantiation”’.? The 
authors of the article ‘‘ Wycliffe ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
conclude: “‘ His doctrine, which was by no means always 
consistent or clear, would thus seem to approximate closely 
to the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation”.* In F. D. 
Matthew’s view, he held that though Christ’s “‘ presence is 
figurative, it is not simply a figure, but has a special efficacy 
and reality of its own’’.* His difficulties in regard to the 
common teaching on the subject seem to have been largely 
philosophical and connected with an opposition to the nominal- 
istic doctrine of the annihilation of substance, which is to 
be found even in his De Logica. Netter records : “ Master 
John Wycliffe . . . repeated among other things three opinions 
concerning the multiplication of body, that is to say, dimen- 
sional, definite and virtual. The first two he declared were 
altogether false and impossible, but he acknowledged the 
third. Whence he declared that the body of Christ is not in 
the Sacrament of the Altar after the manner of multiplication, 
but that it is there virtually [virtualiter] to this extent as the 
king is in the whole kingdom”. The view thus stated sounds 
like an anticipation of Calvin’s doctrine,* which became charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ Reformed ”’, as distinct from Lutheran, theology. 

Wycliffe’s Mariology reflects the extravagances which 
characterised the popular teaching of his times. In one sermon 
he even declares : ‘‘ It seems to me impossible that we should 
obtain the reward of heaven without the help of Mary. There 
is no sex or age, no rank or position, of anyone in the whole 
human race, which has no need to call for the help of the holy 
Virgin ”’.? Elsewhere he maintains the Scotist theory of the 
immaculate conception® and refers in glowing terms to Mary’s 


1 Loc. cit. 

*G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wyclif, 175. 

L. Poole W. A. Phillips, Britannica, art. “Wycliffe”. The 
value of this verdict is somewhat discounted fact that the writers proceed to describe 
the doctrine of Article XXVIII as aed Oy 
Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted, ed. F. D. Matthew, E. E. T. S. (1880), 
introd 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 107. 

* Calvin, Institutio, 1V. xvi 

Quoted by G.V. Lechler, Wy Wylie s English Precursors, trs. P. Lorimer, 200. 

* Sermones, ii. 54. 
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assumption into heaven. Towards the close of his life, he 
eulogised her in a tract entitled 4ve Maria.* 

While the monastic orders incurred his disapproval for 
their corporate wealth and worldliness,* the mendicant rules 
were more agreeable to his idea both of preaching activity and 
evangelical poverty. When he appeared for the first time 
before the Archbishop at St. Paul’s, the Duke of Lancaster 
provided four friars for his defence.’ In 1377 he greatly com- 
mends the religion of the Friars Minor, declaring that of all 
religious they are “‘ dearest to God’’* and there can be no 
doubt that the example of Francis of Assisi was present to his 
mind when, about that time, he instituted his fraternity of 
- Poor Priests (sacerdotes pauperes) who were to embrace the rule 
of evangelical poverty and thus “to follow a naked Christ ’’.” 
“To be poor without mendicancy, to combine the flexible 
unity, the swift obedience of an order, with free and constant 
mingling among the poor, such was the ideal of Wyclif’s Simple 
Priests.”* “‘ Christ our abbot ’’, said he, “‘ was poor and needy 
and lived with his disciples a life of poverty’; ‘“‘ St. Peter was 
so poor that he had neither silver nor gold”’, while St. Paul 
“ travailed with his hands for his lifelode ’’.® 

The Poor Priests were to don a habit of coarse brown wool 
and to proclaim the Gospel in churches and churchyards, in 
highways and byways, and on village greens. Their preaching, 
like that of their master, was to be based in all things upon 
the Word of God. Like him they were to postillise or expound 
a chapter, rather than adopt the then new-fangled fashion of 
“taking a text’’.1° So far from being “ a thinker whose interest 
in his theme was purely moral and intellectual,” Wycliffe 
insists that the evangelist requires something more than a 
merely academic acquaintance with the Gospels. ‘‘O mar- 


1 Sermones, iv. 388-392. 

*F. D. Matthew, op. cit., 203-208. 

Eulogium Historiarum, Lon on 

* Chronicon Angliae auctore Monacho quodam Sancti Albani, ed. Maunde Thompson, 
116. 

id., 118 

* Chronicon Angliae, 116: he changes his tone somewhat in the Dialogus or Speculum 
Ecclesiae Militantis, circa 1379. 

7 His Poor Priests were seculars, however, some of them beneficed, and he maintained 


that the ounce of evangelical Free | er upon the whole clergy. 


*W. W. Shirley in Fasciculi 

* For Wycliffe’s views on apostolic poverty, vide De Civili Dominio passim. 

ad onal Thomas Gascoigne claimed Augustine's authority for the older method. “ He 
+ my without a text, et sic ego predicavi" (Loci e bro veritatum, 


Rogers, 44). 
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vellous power of the divine seed !”” he exclaims, ‘‘ which over- 
powers strong warriors, softens hearts hard as stone, and renews 
in the divine image men brutalised by sin and infinitely far 
from God. Plainly, so mighty a wonder could never be wrought 
by the word of a priest, if the heat of the Spirit of life and 
the Eternal Word did not above all things else work with it.” 

At the time of instituting his fraternity, Wycliffe was 
probably Warden of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, and some of 
his Poor Priests were graduates of the university. They needed 
to be reminded, therefore, that the best method of sowing the 
seed is ‘‘ by a humble and homely proclamation of the Gospel ”’. 
They must adapt their style to their hearers’ comprehension, 
remembering always that the end of every sermon should be 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. In popular evan- 
gelism, abstruse questions, bypaths of .exegesis and, above 
all, doubts of the schools” are best avoided. Moreover, 
“if the soul is not in tune with the words, how can the words 
have power? . . . In every proclamation of the Gospel, the 
priest must address himself to the heart ”’.* 

The following is an example of his own pulpit manner: 
“ Lift up, wretches, the eyes of your souls and behold him 
that no spot of sin was in, what pain he suffered for sin of 
man. He swat water and blood to wash thee of sin; he was 
bound and beaten with scourges, the blood rushing adown by 
his sides, that thou shouldest keep thy body clean in his ser- 
vice; he was crowned with sharp thorns that thou shouldest 
think on him and flee all cursed malice; he was nailed to the 
Cross with sharp nails through hands and feet and stung to 
the heart with a sharp spear that all thy five wits [senses] should 
be ruled after him, having mind on the five precious wounds 
that he suffered for man”.* Can it be believed that such a 
preacher “‘ made no emotional appeal . . . roused no spiritual 
response” in the souls of his hearers ? 

The tradition that Wycliffe translated the Vulgate into 
English rests on a statement made by Hus,‘ and has been 
contested by modern historians like Dixon,’ Hook* and 


1 Sermones, iv. 265. 

* Loc. cit., 262-275: it must be confessed, however, that Wycliffe entiaiiatiin a 
or indeed often, live up to his exhortations on the subject of preaching 

* Opera (1558), I. cviii us states “apreartieegare trans- 
lation of chs him. 

R. W. Dixon, Hi land, i. 451. 

*W. F. Hook, Livers of 83. 
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Gasquet.! Rashdall says: “‘ His disciple, Nicolas Hereford (fi. 
1 390), began on the Old Testament, which he completed to Baruch 
iii. 20: the rest of the Apocrypha (except IV Esdras) was com- 
pleted by another, possibly, as some have thought, by Wycliffe 
himself”. Whatever may be the final verdict of scholarship, 
it cannot be questioned that he constantly appealed to Holy 
Scripture as the primary and absolute authority in matters of 
faith and morals, and maintained the desirability of its being 
made generally accessible to Christians, in these respects 
at least, approximating closely to the standpoint of the 
Reformers. ‘ 

“ Apart from the technical Reformation doctrine of justi- 
fication’, says Rashdall, “there is little in the general prin- 
ciples of the sixteenth century Protestants which Wycliffe did 
not anticipate ’’.* The title, Doctor evangelicus, which he bears 
among the schoolmen, is fully justified by the general tone of 
his teaching. In devotion to the Sacred Humanity he resembles 
St. Bernard, his soteriology is St. Anselm’s, his doctrine of 
grace mainly that of St. Augustine. Netter records that: “ His 
disciples called him by the famous and distinguished name of 
John, son of Augustine”. With the Doctor gratiae, he defines 
the true Church as “ the whole number of the elect ” (univer- 
sitas praedestinatorum) embracing “only men that shall be 
saved’, and with Calvin he adds that they cannot cease to be 
such, since theirs is the grace of final perseverance. § 

The predestination taught by Wycliffe is absolute and 
unconditional® and links him with the Reformation which, 
on its spiritual side, was strongly Augustinian. In one respect, 


1F. A. Gasquet, Old English Bible (18 
Deansley in The Lollard Bible (1920). atever 
— Biblical scholarship cannot be gainsaid. 

Cit. 

* Ibid., cf. F. Urquhart, Catholic Encyclopedia: “* Wyclif resembled the Protestant 
Reformers in his insistence on the Bible as the rule of faith, in the importance attributed 
to preaching and in his sacramental doctrine. The doctrine of justification by faith 
does not, however, occur in his system.”” In view of what has been said above concerning 
his eucharistic opinions and his acceptance of seven sacraments, it is scarcely correct 
to say without qualification that he “ resembled the Protestant Reformers . . . in his 
sacramental doctrine” ; but “* his insistence on the Bible as the rule of faith "’ is evident 
especially in the Trialogus and his last work, the Opus evangelicum. 

“Netter, op. cit. i. 34. The influence of Bradwardine’s De causa Dei contra Pelagium 
(circa 1340) is apparent throughout the Latin works, but in the English works we come 
across sencennus Wah the following: ‘‘ Each man that shall be damned is damned for 
his guilt and each man that shall be saved is saved by his own merit” (Sermon: The 
Gospel on the Chairing of St. Petre in Winn’s ey ong 

® De Ecclesia, ed. J. Loserth, 74, 111, 140: Opera Minora, ed. J. Loserth, 99, 114 ; 
Tri , ed. G. Lechler, 152; Sermones, iv. 148. 

* De Ecclesia, 3, 5, 29, 130, 464 ; Opus Ewangelicum, ed. J. Loserth, i. tos ; Ser- 
mones, iv. 45. 
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however, he differs sharply from the Reformers, as well as 
from Bernard, Mother Juliana and many others in the medieval 
Church. “ Wyclif would never allow that the elect had assur- 
ance of their salvation ”’.1 The number of the saved was un- 
certain and no one could be sure whether or not he was included.* 
In accepting the ministrations of a priest, the laity cannot be 
sure if he is among the saved, nor can the priest himself. 
It is probable that Wycliffe’s influence outside England 
has been greater and more abiding than in his own country. 
His manuscripts, chiefly the work of Czech scribes, are to be 
found for the most part in Prague and Vienna. A picture in a 
Bohemian Psalter of 1572, now in the University Library at 
Prague, presents Wycliffe as striking a spark and Hus as 
kindling the coals, while Luther brandishes a lighted torch. 
In 1529 Luther wrote: “I have hitherto taught and held all 
the opinions of Hus without knowing it. With a like uncon- 
sciousness has Staupitz taught them. We are all of us Husites 
without knowing it. I do not know what to think for amaze- 
ment.”* A comparison of Wycliffe’s De Potestate Papae with 
Hus’s De Ecclesia suggests that the latter is largely a plagiarism 
of the former.® 
On the evidence of John Horn, an eye-witness, Leland 
relates that: “On the day of the Holy Innocents, as Wycliffe 
was hearing mass in his church at Lutterworth, at the time 
of the elevation of the host, he fell down, smitten by a severe 
paralysis,”* dying three days later on 31 December, 1384. 
The story may well be true and if so, it provides a striking 
setting for the last moments of one whose contribution to 
the theology of the eucharist was considerable, but who did 
not himself arrive at any very definite conclusions on the 
subject. 
L. Manning, The People’s Faith in the Time 
Nether we witen ne we trowe now to be sauyd ” (English Works, ed. F. D. Matthew, 
xxvii. 420). ‘* Men lakkys knowynge whether they ben partys of holy chirche”, sa 
the Lollardising version of the Lay Folks Catechism (ed. Simmons and Nolloth, E. E.T. q: 
orks, ed. F. D. Matthew, xxii. 298, 317 xxvii. 420. 
* Letters, ed. De Wette, i. 
*On the relations of Hus to Wycliffe’s doctrines vide Johann Loserth, Wyclif and 
Hus, Eng. trs. M. J. Evans, xv-xlvii and 280-291, e.g.: “ Through many successive 
men were wont in Bohemia to designate John Wyclif the fifth evangelist ” 
(xv., a reference being given i Pribram, Geschichtschr. der hus Beweg., ii. 140). 


* During the last years of his life, Hus in reality appears as a genuine Wyclifite; wit 
such caked fidelity and not seldom with so much naiveté has he copied the writings 


of the Englishman” (xvi). For a sneer ee vide Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte 
der christlichen Religion und Kirche, ed. Schneider, 317. 
* J. Leland, 1a de rebus Brit., ii. 409. 
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At the- Council of Constance in 1415 many of Wycliffe’s 
propositions were condemned, together with those of his dis- 
ciple, Hus. Some thirteen years after, according to a late 
tradition, Wycliffe’s relics were reduced to ashes and cast into 
the river Swift. ‘‘ Thus ”’, in Fuller’s well-known words, “ this 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And 
thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which is now dispersed all the world over!” 


London. S. Hunt. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


Tue seventeenth century constitutes a treasure-house of en- 
lightenment for Church and State; for Christian and for citizen, 
as such. Yet ignorance of its personalities and its occurrences is 
widespread. False ideas are taken for granted not only in popular 
outlook, but in responsible centres of educative influence. 

A case in which this strongly applies is that of the domin- 
ating figure of the mid-century, Oliver Cromwell. He has 
been classified as, for instance, a holy saint, or a wicked criminal. 
At the present time there is a tendency to regard him as a 
great national champion against some vaguely conceived 
national enemy. Tainted, no doubt, by an unfortunate reli- 
giosity. But capable of making everything go swimmingly, and 
of leading his admirers to victory against whatever happens to irk 
them individually. Most, however, of these present-day admirers 
would be highly incensed if they ever came under the restrictions 
of a Cromwellian discipline and moral schoolmastering. 

The national reform movement of the early sixteen- 
forties, beating against the inflexibility of the influences which 
controlled the throne, passed gradually into the hands of the 
wild men. Their aims and their methods were increasingly 
deflected from those of the original Christian reformers. The 
belief remained that God was on their side; and under cover 
of this conviction their proceedings became egoistic, unscrupu- 
lous and bloodthirsty. In principle, though not necessarily 
in detail, they were overtaken by the same perils which, close 
to our own day, beset the adherents of Christian perfectionism. 
In the case of the Puritans the perfection was not attributed 
to themselves. Far from it. But to the cause of judgment 
and vengeance to which they were self-dedicated. Great was 
Richard Baxter’s horror when, on visiting his friends in the 
army after Naseby, he discovered the spiritual decline and 
political anarchy that was eating into the heart of the Puritan 
host. He was inclined to believe it fomented by subtle Jesuit 
conspiracy. He accepted the chaplaincy of Whalley’s battalion 
of the Ironsides with the distinct aim of countering the new 
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evil influences, and of endeavouring to lead these professedly 
godly men in the paths of Christian love and light, and in the 
clean policy of the original reform leaders. A serious illness 
and a sick furlough possibly saved him from assassination by 
the fanatics. From his sick-bed came The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

Of the new movement in the Puritan Army Cromwell 
became the natural leader largely on account of his basic out- 
look, as well as his chieftainship of the originally godly Iron- 
sides; but very specially through his outstanding commonsense 
in practical matters, and his tendency towards toleration in the 
matter of sectarian differences. And he did not blindly follow 
the stream: he directed it. 

These tendencies brought a conquering leader to that 
particular party of zealots. But his capacity for leadership arose 
from his own remarkable personality. Let us squarely look at it. 

Cromwell was, essentially, an English gentleman-farmer of 
overbearing determination and drive, and of exceptionally keen, 
practical shrewdness. Lightened with rough, country jollity; and 
darkened with a recurrent, fixed-idea mind-storminess, perhaps 
arising from glandular trouble. As such, he was all his life 
drawn on by, and tossed between, two irreconcilable magnets. 

(1) His old Adam. Intensely self-absorbed and self- 
willed. Not always consciously; but innately. He had the 
normal country, pig-killing type of brutality, which was not 
recognised as brutal. Also a tendency to flare up into sinister 
furies, in which he was unscrupulous and uncontrolled. The 
dark passions that haunted him before his conversion sprang 
up again insidiously in his subsequent life of conflict in the 
guise of righteous indignation. In 1645 after Naseby and again 
after Prior’s Hill at Bristol he wrote glowing tributes to the 
good work in battle of the godly saints who deserved so well 
of their country. And after Naseby (apparently after a service 
of thanksgiving) those same saints had deliberately proceeded 
to murder the Irishwomen among the prisoners wholesale, 
and to slash the faces of the Englishwomen to spoil their beauty. 
After the capture of Prior’s Hill fort the defenders were 
slaughtered like cattle. Three years later, after Preston, Oliver 
ordered that in certain eventualities the prisoners were to be 
massacred. Next year he personally carried through the massacre 
of the captured men of Drogheda, and gave his countenance 
to another holocaust by his soldiers soon after. 
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During that year 1649 he seems to have lived under the 
shadow of a sinister type of insanity. This was associated, in 
its outburst, with his morbid self-delusion that he was Divinely 
authorised to murder the King. Of this crime he never openly 
repented: probably because he dared not let himself doubt his 
Divine right of King-slaughter. Bravely tackled on the subject 
by Richard Baxter at a later date, he burst into a characteristic, 
raving monologue of self-defence. Had he allowed himself, 
at any time, to acknowledge his guilt, it is possible that horror - 
and self-abhorrence would have turned him into a raving maniac. 
As it was, the resultant brain-storm of 1649, after the murder, 
made him a horrorsome creature of homicidal hysteria for many 
months; after which the savagery dissolved into a self-satisfied 
exultation which remained till after Worcester. In his Pro- 
tectorship there came a dimming both of his savagery and of 
his Christian faith, though he was ashamed to own the latter 
publicly, Nay, he had the grace to realise what harm this would 
do and, leaving stark home discipline to his subordinates, he 
applied himself to the attempted building-up of material Pro- 
testant, and especially British, world power. 

Alternating (or actually combined) with the brutal side 
he had a coarse, guffawing, horseplay type of jollification, 
perhaps touched with farmyard uncleanness of language. Also, 
alas, a tendency in a tight place, to be false, dissimulating, 
humbugging, treacherous. Vices specially oppressive in a pro- 
fessing Christian with so wide a sphere of activity. During 
1648 he almost wallowed in deceit and hypocrisy, beginning 
with sharp practice in his parliamentary negotiations, and going 
on to his fervid and tearful false-swearing to the Scottish 
Covenant leaders, which he speedily and drastically reversed 
in his actual conduct. It is a happy record which tells of his 
repentance on his death-bed from injustice and duplicity, as 
well as from passion, pride and forgetfulness of God. We need 
not question the sincerity of his contrition or doubt the for- 
giveness that was there ready for him, and for ourselves. 

(2) Simultaneously with the downward drag of the dark 
forces within (physical forces in the main), a very different 
power exerted a mighty upward pull. It was there in his youth; 
dominant in his conversion, and never ceased altogether through 
all the years in which this giant, who could so dominate his 
fellow-men, lurched this way and that between the forces 
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which swayed him like a weak, bewildered child. (How remark- 
ably like Newman sometimes!) 

He lived under an intense, dominating sense of the exis- 
tence and omnipotence of God, whose power and stern judg- 
ments especially weighed with him. He came to believe himself 
a vessel chosen of God to execute these His judgments. He 
sincerely and earnestly desired to serve God. To do good to 
his fellowmen. To bring happiness to the underdog. To 
promote godliness. Like soldiers and surgeons he was, rightly 
or wrongly, prepared to suppress natural feelings of kindliness, 
in the pursuit of what he believed to be stern duty. More 
happily, he was a pioneer of modern tolerance. Along definite 
lines, it is true, with sharp intolerance outside their limits 
and a latitudinarian laxity within. But his good-natured attitude 
of live-and-let-live, when not cancelled by bucolic obtuseness 
or by some appalling brainstorm, was in marked contrast to 
that of the party which he led to power. Compare his friend- 
ship with Fox with the persecution of the Quakers by the other 
sects. Or his amiable attitude towards Episcopalians, with the 
laws he sanctioned against them. Or the same factors in res- 
pect of the Scottish Presbyterians. Or his remarkable period 
of friendliness with, and admiration for, Charles the First in 
the summer of 1647. The duplicity which brought this to an 
end was not Cromwell’s this time, it was the King’s; and it 
led to one of the serious physical and mental breakdowns which 
ushered in the various contrasted phases in Oliver’s chequered 
career. When the dark shadows passed he could be sweet- 
tempered, happy and lovable. Note in this connection his 
devotion to his daughters, and the sparkling sunshine that 
could come over his nature when in their lively company. 

What was the defect which kept him from the unbroken 
control of the heavenly magnet, and gave its opportunity to 
the earthly one? We get, at any rate, a symptom in his self- 
chosen method of seeking God’s guidance. He seems to have 
become shy of looking for practical direction in the Bible, 
unless he could frame an interpretation in accordance with 
his personal wishes. But he set much store by “ Providences ”’, 
ie. practical results. If he won, God was with him, and his 
methods were right. And yeoman Oliver Cromwell set himself 
resolutely always to win ! 

The desire to do God’s will was intense, and when he 
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felt he had lost God’s favour he became miserable, and, in 
fact, physically ill. But, subconsciously, he would not let go 
of his own intentions and passions. Hence the complete con- 
fusion between the will of God and the will of Oliver. We 
can see the disastrous results to a man who lived on an im- 
mensely influential scale. Yet who can proudly cast the first 
stone at him? And who cannot learn wisdom from his bold 
and stormy blunder-soaked adventure ? 

The emancipation movement, which for a time fell into 
his control, opened the door firmly for the succeeding genera- 
tion to enter in. In the interlude the doorway was blocked, 
but the blocking eventually brought about its own collapse. 
The Cromwellian violence of reaction to Stuart and Laudian 
perversity provoked a counter-reaction which left even deeper 
marks on our national life. And when the great deliverance 
came in 1688 it certainly did not come from the wild men, but 
from a combination, in common peril, of the adherents of the 
two old traditions of 1640—slightly modified traditions, but 
fundamentally the same. It came from the successors of the 
1640 Cavaliers and Puritans; the court party and the anti- 
court party, both, as before, loyalist Churchmen, united in 
1688 by a refusal to betray their country, body or soul, to an 
alien tyranny. 

This long work of emancipation Cromwell had greatly 
helped and also greatly hindered. Speaking humanly and 
materially, it seems doubtful if the ultimate deliverance could 
have expectably come in any other way than by a series of 
reactions. It was, actually, the way in which God led our nation 
to Protestant Christian toleration and constitutional Throne- 
power. 

In the early stages of an emancipation movement propelled 
from within, when the fettered and mind-clouded prisoners are 
scheming and struggling to burst their bonds, tragic follies 
are apt to have their day. And it involves no necessary con- 
donation of sinister lapses into crime if we realise and own 
our debt, under God’s mercy, to the giants whose invincibility 
so largely contributed to our present freedom and opportunity. 


Oliver Cromwell is by no means the only champion to whom 
these words apply. 


Darlington. EverarD Jose. 


HEALTHY MORBIDITY 


My earliest religious recollections were of a puritanically- 
minded company of people, many of whom seemed to make 
a religion of morbidity. They believed, one might almost say 
delighted, in the doctrine of the utter depravity of the human 
heart. They considered that the preservation of a deep sense 
of sin was one of the essentials of a life of grace, so much so 
that any expression of assurance of salvation, or joy in salva- 
tion, was frowned upon as a sign of frothy presumption. 

I remember well a preacher among these folk, a pastor 
of forty years’ standing and an editor of one of the magazines 
circulating among the small sect, saying from the pulpit with 
a deep sigh: “‘ I sometimes wonder if I shall ever see the gates 
of bliss myself.” I also recollect hearing a revered minister 
report that he had been to the bedside of a dying saint who 
whispered a verse of a hymn expressive of the utmost gloom 
and doubt. Said the pastor: “‘ When a soul gets there, then 
there is some slight hope of heaven.” 

In the course of time, I rather turned away from this 
experimental and theological interpretation. Contact with 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Keswick Convention and evangelistic 
efforts of various kinds rather made me feel that there was 
something seriously wrong with this spiritual gloom and 
morbidity. 

It is surprising, however, how life teaches the value of 
discarded treasures. In the course of the years I have come 
to realise that there is such a thing as a healthy morbidity; 
that my old friends were not so wrong as I thought; that there 
is a real spiritual value in a deep realisation of one’s natural 
depravity. 

I was brought up against this with a jerk by coming into 
contact with a set of people who went to the other extreme. 
I had always mistrusted theories of perfectionism; but coming 
into contact with a set of folk who delighted in their spiritual 
perfection, their entire sanctification, their utter elimination of 
the Old Man, revealed to me the necessity of a continual 
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realisation of one’s natural depravity and perpetual sinful- 
ness. The exultant joy based upon the delusion of perfection, 
appeared to me less attractive than the deep gloom which 
comes of a true evaluation of one’s moral and spiritual state 
before God. 

“‘Hearken unto me,” says Isaiah, “ ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord; look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.” 

Splendid advice that! It preserves balance. It keeps the 
soul humble. It prevents harmful delusions concerning the 
state of one’s heart. 

So I came to think that my old friends were realists. 
They looked into their own hearts and, horrible though it 
was, they were meticulously honest as to what they saw there. 
They covered no stains, glossed over no facts, hid no warts, 
as Cromwell would say. They put-their inner thoughts, their 
secret desires and feelings on spiritual record and judged them 
against the white light of the Word of God and the life of the 
Lord and they moaned at the blackness of the contrast. ‘‘ The 
hole of the pit”? was not, to them, their public morality ; it 
was not even an appraisal of their moral actions, it was a realisa- 
tion of what they were in fundamental nature and being. They 
knew by what they saw and felt on the surface of life that they 
were wrong in their deepest roots. 

“‘ Son of man,” said Jehovah to Ezekiel, “‘ cause Jerusalem 
to know her abominations. And say, Thus saith the Lord 
God unto Jerusalem: Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land 
of Canaan: thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite. 
And as for thy nativity, in the day thou wast born thy navel 
was not cut, neither wast thou washed in water to supple thee, 
thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all.” 

There is fundamental value in a continual realisation of 
our natural abominations. To forget these has basic dangers. 
D. R. Davies, the modern prophet of original sin, declares: 
“ Christians who have ceased to be aware of the operations of 
the Old Adam are in a perilous condition. They are dangerously 
near the delusive state of assuming that the Holy Ghost is 
always in perfect agreement with them. And that is the very 
devil.” 

The point demands strong language. Sometimes one meets 
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a spiritual monstrosity who demonstrates the fact. Uriah Heep 
and Mr. Pecksniff are to be found even in the most holy of 
circles. 


I 


A healthy morbidity is the guarantee of a genuine humility, 
Few Christians realise the vital quality of this grace. ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical humility is by far the most becoming, as it is the most 
Christ-like, of all our evangelical and spiritual graces,” says 
Alexander Whyte. “‘ Humility is the germ seed which grows 
into the Tree of Life, on which every Christian virtue will 
flower,” says another writer. “ Humility is the life and soul 
of piety, the foundation and support of every virtue and good 
work, the best guard and security of all holy affections,” con- 
firms William Law, and in explanation he writes: ‘‘ Humility 
does not consist in having a worse opinion of ourselves than 
we deserve, or in abasing ourselves lower than we really are, 
but as all virtue is founded in truth, so humility is founded 
in a true and just sense of our weakness, misery and sin. He 
that rightly feels and lives in this sense of his condition lives 
in humility.” 

Conviction of sin, contrition and repentance for sin, an 
ever green memory of the “hole of the pit” from whence 
we were digged—these are just those feelings which minister 
to humility. Can humility be experienced apart from these 
feelings ? Which, I wonder, does God know to be the most 
genuine experience of the soul, the deep feeling of repentance 
or the exultant shout of victory? When I think of the ease 
and speed with which I am inclined to rejoice in a superficial 
and passing triumph, and the slow reluctance with which I 
am willing to admit failure and defeat, I am inclined to think 
God is not in any way deluded as to which is the real state of 
soul. D. R. Davies says on this score: “ The great souls at 
the top have no illusions. It is the fussy darlings lower down 
that suffer self-intoxication.”’ 

Hence the vital need to keep fresh in the mind and heart 
a realisation of our sin, both our past and present sin. John 
Bunyan speaking of his own feelings in the words of Mr. 
Weteyes, says: “I see impurity in my own tears and great 
stains in the bottom of my prayers.” In his Grace Abounding 
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he writes : “I was more loathsome in my own eyes than a 
toad. Sin and corruption would as naturally bubble out of my 
heart as water bubbles out of its fountain . . . I thought that 
none but the devil himself could equalise me for inward wicked- 
ness and pollution of mind.” 

Let us ask ourselves—lIs true humility of heart before 
God possible if we entertain for a moment that we are sinless 
or have reached perfection, by whatever process it may have 
been achieved? Surely not! Can we ever approach an holy 
God without penitence, without consciousness of natural un- 
holiness ? The sacrifice which most pleases God is always 
an ever-broken and ever-contrite heart. D. R. Davies testi- 
fies: “‘ The morbidity which may develop from a sense of 
sin is a jovial sanity compared to the morbidity which most 
certainly does develop from an absence of it.” 


II 


A healthy morbidity preserves a true and scriptural realisation 
of the soul’s condition and position in the world. 

The story is told of a young divinity student who returned 
from a holiness convention to tell, in glowing language, of the 
wonders of the holy life. With rapture of heart he tried to 
explain it all to that old saint, Dr. Alexander Whyte. “ Ah,” 
said the old preacher, “ it’s a sore fight, a sore fight.” 

By the way some folk talk in holiness conventions one 
would think that we were freed from that trinity of evil powers, 
the world, the flesh and the devil. In point of fact, they are 
not only all around us, but they are in us, and deep in us. 
The devil is not the only one of our spiritual enemies which 
parades as an angel of light. The world deceives us and our 
own evil hearts laugh to scorn our evaluation of right and 
wrong, our distinctions of holy and profane. 

Luther used to say that since he was always sinning, 
so he was always confessing sin, and was always praying for 
its pardon. Can any saved sinner say otherwise? 

Every effort towards victory over sin only exposes us to 
a fresh and more insidious temptation to sin. William Law 
says: “It is not only the beauty of our persons, the gifts of 
fortune, our natural talents, and the distinctions of life; but 
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even our devotions and alms, our fastings and humiliations, 
expose us to fresh and strong temptations.” 

One of the elements which militates against the pursuit 
of knowledge is the fact that the greater one’s knowledge, the 
greater is one’s realisation of ignorance. The more one gets 
to know the vaster becomes the areas of what one does not 
know. The attainment of knowledge, therefore, seems to recede, 
the more attention given to its acquisition. 

The same principle operates in the pursuit of holiness. 
To quote D. R. Davies again: “ The great souls at the top 
have no illusions.’’ Just so, the nearer they get to the top, 
the farther off the top appears. The most holy souls are the 
most conscious of imperfection because holiness is only attained 
by a growing sensitiveness to sin. 

Jeremy Taylor, whose Holy Living and Holy Dying shows 
how near he lived to the heart of God, mourned: “I am a 
burden to myself in that I cannot sorrow more. ... Woe is 
me, for the sinfulness of my life and for the hardness of my 
heart, and the dryness of my eyes. Give tears; give a fountain 
of tears; give the grace of tears.” 

Every fresh vision of the holiness of God only revealed 
more of the black spots in his own heart which he had not 
seen before. He was appalled that he could exist with those 
clearer evidences of his sinfulness and yet be so unconcerned 
about them. Such a condition demanded a deeper penitence 
than he could find operative in his soul, and he cried for more 
tears. Blessed morbidity! Let it make itself felt more and 
more in our cold hearts. 


Ill 


A healthy morbidity keeps open the door to a deeper holiness 
of life. 

R. E. D. Clark, in his book, Conscious and Unconscious 
Sin, deals with this question very clearly. He points out how 
some interpretations of scriptural holiness defeat the very 
object they have in view. The appeal is often made to earnest 
Christian folk desirous of living the holy life, that any feeling 
of uneasiness, any lack of peace in the heart is a sign of some 
lack of surrender, some unyielded thing in the life. When that 
is dealt with peace will come and holiness will be realised. 
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So, erroneously, the attainment of holiness is vitally linked 
with peace in the heart. 

This acts dangerously on the soul in two ways. It allows 
unconscious sin to be undisturbed and it leads to a static con- 
dition of spiritual imperfection. 

We all have come into contact with good Christian folk 
who are living in a constant state of sin but are quite uncon- 
scious of it. How did they come to be in that state? Have 
they never been conscious of their wrong ? 

Let me cite a case. Two sisters were left in possession 
of their parents’ home. The elder sister was obviously the 
stronger character, and gradually she ground down the younger 
girl until she was nothing less than a slave, with hardly a soul 
of her own. They both attended church, the older woman was 
a sincere, earnest church worker. One day a friend stayed with 
the couple for a brief holiday and caught the younger sister, 
then a grown woman, tending her two dolls, the only com- 
panionship she could enjoy ! 

When the friend gently chided with the older sister for 
this condition, she proved herself totally unconscious of any 
wrong, but she had not always been unconscious of wrong. The 
neglect and oppression she exercised had grown on her gradually 
until the unconsciousness of sin was due to a seared conscience. 
She was perfectly at peace but she was most certainly not holy 
in life. Because she felt at peace she remained undisturbed 
concerning her state of sin. 

Secondly, such teaching tends to establish a static spiritual 
condition. If peace of soul is an evidence of holiness nothing 
must be allowed to disturb that peace. Holiness, however, 
is not and cannot be a static condition, not in this life. All 
the while we grow older, we should grow more holy and we 
only do this by feeling a sense of our ever present imperfection. 

“ All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
Do we ever do anything else but “ come short of the glory 
of God” while we are in this body of flesh? As we realise 
that we come short here and come short there, and endeavour, 
by His grace, to make up the deficiency, we do so only by 
penitence and confession and renewed surrender. 

Such spiritual shame and pain and guilt is a healthy 
morbidity which leads to true growth in grace. These are 
the growing pains essential to progress towards spiritual maturity. 
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Such realisation of sin leads to an evangelical grief; the shedding 
of Divine tears; that ‘“‘ godly sorrow that worketh repentance 
unto salvation not to be repented of”. 

God preserve in us all this healthy morbidity; this sane 
realisation of our natural depravity; this most essential key to 
growth in grace and holiness. 


Croydon, Newman Watts. 
Surrey. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A PROPHET IN FRANCE?! 


In the succession of evangelical theologians outside the pages of inspiration, no 
name stands higher than that of Augustine of Hippo. Earlier writers had focused 
attention on particular points of doctrine but it remained for the Doctor of Grace 
to develop a fully articulated scheme of truth in controversy with Pelagius, a 
British theologian whose views have always received a large measure of support 
from his compatriots. Augustinianism, reaffirmed as a balanced system by Thomas 
Aquinas, was opposed by the brilliant Duns Scotus, another theologian of British 
birth. Wycliffe, described by Rashdall as “a cautious Augustinian”, was suc- 
ceeded by the frankly Pelagian Lollards of the fifteenth century, many of whom 
openly denied original sin, repudiated the sacraments, matrimony and Sabbath 
observance (Walsingham, Chronicle, R.S., 252-260, cited by J. Gairdner, Lo//ardy 
and the Reformation, i. 48). The increasing popularity of Pelagian teaching towards 
the close of the Middle Ages provoked a reaction at the Reformation, issuing in 
Luther’s polemic against Erasmus, De Servo Arbitrio, and more particularly in 
Calvin’s massive system, which is not merely a rescript but a considered develop- 
ment of Augustine’s thought in the light of Holy Scripture. This reaction in- 
evitably disposed the leaders of the Counter-Reformation, especially Molina and 
the theologians of the Society of Jesus, to a semi-Pelagian position, which in its 
turn led to a revolt on the part of those whose spiritual experience, like that of 
Augustine himself, had inspired them with a vivid sense of personal sin and of 
absolute dependence upon divine grace for personal salvation. Among these was 
Cornelius Jansen, whose Augustinus produced a movement, the centre and cir- 
cumference of which was the Bible as interpreted by Augustine. 

It was under the influence of the Jansenists that Blaise Pascal came to regard 
the Scriptures not only as the supreme authority for faith but as the standard of 
reference in all his studies. The man of genius who had invented the barometer, 
the calculating machine and the first pneumatic device, whose achievements had 
assured him a permanent place among mathematical theorists, turned from experi- 
mental science to the written Word of God and henceforth became in very truth 
“a man of one Book”’. His sister, Gilberte Périer, writes: ‘‘ He knew nearly all 
the Bible by heart. If someone misquoted it in his presence, he would declare 
firmly, ‘ That is not Scripture’, and would point to the precise place whence it 
came.” He translated copious passages in his Pensées, mainly indeed from the 
Vulgate but always with an eye on other texts when he felt that paraphrase would 
better serve his purpose. In the famous Mémoria/ of his evangelical conversion, 
the quotations stand in the archaic French of Lefévre d’Etaples, “ the father of 
the Reformation ”; which reminds us that Martin Pascal, the grandfather of Blaise, 
had Calvinist leanings if he was not actually a member of the Reformed Church. 

Here we have The Clue to Pascal which Professor Cailliet presents in his 
recent Princeton lectures now published on both sides of the Atlantic under this 
title. With such devotion to Scripture, it is not surprising that Pascal’s piety, 
like that of Port-Royal and the Jansenists generally, was biblical and evangelical 
in tone. Our author will not allow, however, with Vinet and others, that for all 
his biblicism Pascal was anything but a fervent Roman Catholic; while at the same 
time ample evidence is produced to show that he never swerved from his loyalty 

1 The Clue to Pascal. By Professor Emile Cailliet, University of Pennsylvania. Fore- 
word by J. A. Mackay, D.D. (Student Christian Movement Press. 128 pp. 65.) 
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to Port-Royal. As Dr. C. C. J. Webb points out in his important study (which, 
curiously, seems to have escaped Professor Cailliet’s notice): “ He was indeed no 
Protestant and, despite the fact that he was so deeply and sincerely engaged in a 
controversy with the Jesuits, who were in possession of the ear of the supreme 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, in a matter in which his views and those 
of his friends approximated in important respects to those of the Reformers, he 
nowhere shows any sympathy with Protestantism. Indeed, the elaborately eccle- 
siastical dating of the famous writing found on him after death, containing the 
record of his conversion on 23 November 1654, ‘ the day of St. Clement, Pope 
and Martyr, and others in the martyrology, on the eve of St. Chrysogonus and 
others ’, well symbolises his profound consciousness, even in the deepest experience 
of his inner religious life, of dependence upon the tradition of the Catholic Church ” 
(Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion, 35, 36). For Pascal even Augustine is he “ whom 
the Popes and the Church have given us for our guide”; while Vatable, to whose 
Biblia Polyglotta he, like Estienne, was constantly in debt, is curtly dismissed as 
“an apostate ”’. 

The doctrine of predestination, which plays such a fundamental part in 
normal Christian experience, presented a peculiar attraction for Pascal as a man 
of science. It is evident throughout his Peasées and Lettres Provinciales but its 
most beautiful expression is to be found in the touching letter which he wrote 
to his elder sister, Mme Périer, and to her husband, on the death of their father, 
Etienne Pascal. Eleven years later as he himself lay dying the great questions 
which exercised his soul were: Am I among the number of God’s elect? Is my 
salvation sure? If there is one mark of predestination which settles the matter 
beyond all cavil, it is surely a deep personal devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in Pascal this was passionate and all-absorbing, at times Bernardine rather 
than Augustinian. Jesus Christ is “ all our virtue and all our felicity’, he writes. 
“ Apart from him, there is only vice, misery, error, wrongdoing, darkness, death 
and despair”. Let us “strive then to know him and to know him only”. We 
may be certain that in the hour of agony his Beloved came to him as the living 
Word, with the echo of his own pensée : “ Console thyself. Thou wouldst not be 
seeking me, if thou hadst not already found me. . . . Thy conversion, ’tis my 
concern,” 

Out of a mass of source-material, references to which form the subject of 
nearly 400 notes, Professor Cailliet has extracted the clue to the mystery of Pascal 
in the tremendous part played in his life and work by the written Word of God. 
His conversion occurred at the age of 31, he died at 39, and all of him that lies 
within that short span bears the imprint of the Book and of the Redeemer God 
whom it reveals: “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the 
philosophers and scholars . . . God of Jesus Christ .. . my God.” Yet the fame 
of his greatness as a philosopher and scientist increases from day to day. The 
first author, before Bossuet, Racine, La Fontaine, Rousseau or Chateaubriand, 
to introduce music, painting and imitative harmony into French prose; “an 
authentic poet, and most poetical when he draws his inspiration from the Book 
which above all else he valued and studied’’; but pre-eminently a Christian 
philosopher with a vital message for mankind everywhere, and nowhere more 
than in the France whose renaissance we hail to-day. 

The concluding paragraph of Professor Cailliet’s valuable study summarises 
his argument: “ Let the most strictly evangelical Protestants measure with a 
glance the abyss which separates them from the most holy, most intelligent, the 
least scholastic and the most audacious Catholic student of the Bible, and the most 
reverent before the sacred Word who ever lived under God’s great sky. Never was 
a Roman Catholic nearer evangelical Protestantism, nor farther away. In this supreme 
antinomy is summed up for us the secret of Pascal and of his anguish.” 


London. S. Leicu Hunt. 
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THE TRANSCENDENCE OF CHRIST.? 


Tue message of this book is plainly indicated in the title: The Transcendence of 
Fesus Christ: a study of the unique features of His person, with special reference 
to the Fourth Gospel. The matter is systematically arranged and conveniently sub- 
divided ; and the work covers much theological ground, touching on the views 
of many modern learned writers, and facing theological problems generally from 
the standpoint of Christian experience. All the great Christological conceptions, 
Dr. Cawley remarks, were “ begotten in experience”. The Church pronounces 
Jesus to be Lord “‘ because that supreme title expresses what He has been to her 
life’. The writer is satisfied that we may not view the person of Christ apart 
from the Cross. Mentioning the chief Atonement theories he puts the only possible 
conclusion in a wise sentence : “ That they have succeeded, is attested by our present 
faith; that they have failed, is witnessed by our continual investigation into its 
mystery.” As to the Gospels, Dr. Cawley is insistent that whatever development 
they may present is that of self-disclosure, man’s apprehension, and not the view that 
Jesus had of himself, developing. “‘ When the disciples met Jesus, they met One who 
was aware of His own unique selfhood and destiny.” He emphasises that “ we 
cannot pit the Synoptist against the Johannine”. The chapter on the Validity of 
the Fourth Gospel begins with a rapid survey of scholarly opinion on the authorship 
problem, reaching the position that “ what must be accepted, upon which the 
most scholars of non-extreme schools are agreed, is that underlying all else are the 
memoranda of the Apostle John”. ‘The main conclusion is that “ it is the insistence 
of the Fourth Gospel throughout on the transcendent Christ which most distinctly 
stamps its creative quality for Christian faith and experience ”’. 

The atmosphere of the book is evident when the author writes: “'To the 
outsider, the man beyond this fellowship of the newly-born, Jesus is but one on 
the far-flung line of those who have greatly influenced the mind and heart of 
the world; only within can any be found kneeling and crying: ‘ My Lord and my 
God.’” And again : “ Jesus must be seen, and can only truly be seen, within 
the sphere of personal surrender.” The book itself is for those who are within 
this circle. It is an apologetic whose appeal will be to the devout Christian seeking 
to interpret his religious experience and particularly to ministers anxious on a basis 
of sound scholarship to confirm by their preaching the belief of their hearers. The 
outsider may feel himself left with the discouraging word :“’tis we musicians 
know ”’; but even he will be able to admire the devotional strength and emotional 
quality and poetic imaginativeness of many pages, and will appreciate some striking 
phrases and original expressions and suggestive expositions. I quote one charac- 
teristic passage: “ At His sin-barred heart there grew and gathered a sorrow so 
hurt, so scarred, so loving, so responsive to God, and thus so sacrificial and breaking 
and overwhelming, that by whatever term we designate it, there we must behold 
the core of all His redemptive vision and work.” The writer makes effective 
use of the rhetorical question, and often does not go beyond “ we feel that”, 
or “ possibly” or “ it may well be”; but at other points he rises to an exalted 
dogmatism, referring for example to “the most exquisite parables the ear has 
ever heard ”’, and constantly employing the word “ never”’ in expressions such 
as “‘ never was there invective as His ”; “ there has never been such sorrow over 
human loss as His”. 

Ministers and intelligent Christian readers generally will find this book both 
informative and productive of reflection. As the Foreword says : “Any book which 
leads us a few steps into the treasures of light and truth gathered in the Gospel 
of St. John has a claim on our gratitude.” 


University of Aberdeen. G. D. Henperson. 


1 The Transcendence of _e Christ. By the Rev. F. Cawley, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 95.). 
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EVANGELISM ‘TO-DAY?! 


Ir is difficult to praise too highly the work before us. As the sub-title informs us, 
we have here no tractate on the methods of getting the message across, of “ getting 
the current flowing ’’. Evangelism is dusiness. It calls for hard work; it calls still 
more for seizure of opportunity. Our Lord was the busiest man in the world. 
He could work all day and pray all night; but He could sleep in the storm. Dead 
tired He would sit outside Sychar, while the disciples procured the rations; yet 
He could bestow most heavenly counsel upon the doubtful character at the well. 
Even in His crucial agony He had time to invite a thief to Paradise as he hung 
on a Cross beside Him. For evangelism, now is the time: “ To-day, if ye will 
hear His voice!” 

The strongest theological argument for Evangelism now is the dogma of 
predestination. The members of Christ’s Mystical Body are there to be found. 
Not one must be wanting. Christ must leave the ninety and nine in the fold and 
recover the one. Strikingly Dr. Zwemer infers the motto that Christ’s must is 
the believer’s ought. There are fourteen entrancing chapters to read and re-read. 
They are all to the point. The sheep are there, and we ought to seek them. By 
grace we cannot fail to find them. 

The consciousness of this our effectuality in Christ has driven our author 
to offer the Gospel to Moslems. That I think spells the serenest Christian courage 
of all. Always uncover to anyone who has missionised in Arab-speaking lands. 
Sheer courage like Charles Doughty’s can carry it through; even the Wahhabi 
respects courage. Zwemer has evangelised in Arabia, in some ways the most 
fanatical, in others the most blasé headquarters of Islam. He has tried out the 
method he so eloquently urges for any non-Christian Society; and his passion for 
the real business of preaching the sole efficacy of Christ now burns more clearly 
than ever. 

U.S.A. is a big enough country to rouse big enthusiasms for anything, even 
for the Gospel. Within our smaller British limits we have a much thinner screen 
of seasoned paratroops who rely solely upon true evangelical methods of assault. 
The rest of us are the decent folks who are prepared to encourage God if He 
gives us victory, and to use His name to further our own schemes. To the present 
reviewer’s mind Dr. Zwemer’s prescription is the proper plaister for the wound 
of fallen man, subverting our complacency. This volume should serve the purpose 
of jogging the Christian susceptibilities of those whose activities have come to 
run in a purely moral and mundane track. The centre of our vision must be the 
Crucified and Risen, trampling the winepress of the fury of Almighty God in 
the punishment of all who are not His own. Our Christianity needs putting in 
its true place and direction; and Christ alone can do this, by bringing us again 
into slavery, into subjection, to His own sway. “ Man’s chief end” is not the 
end the bulk of so-called Christians to-day envisage; it has too many mundane 
analogies with the social output of the House of Commons at its most altruistic. 
To know oneself helpless in an outstretched mighty Hand, and to know that 
Hand as gentle in Christ: to know that, and to be filled with fear, wonder, love 
and praise—that is at least on the way to apprehension of the only and divine 
Redeemer, the One Saviour, before whom all knees must eventually bow, whether 
passing to the right or passing to the left of the last tribunal. Herein with Dr. 
Zwemer we envisage the task and the urgency of God’s old-fashioned evangelism, 
going out for the sheep, if needs must, compelling them to come in. 


New College, G. T. Txomson. 
Edinburgh. 


1£ lism To-day: Message not Method. By Samuel Marinus Zwemer. (Fleming 
H. Revell Coy., 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST! 


Dr. Borrrner is not unknown to regular readers of our Quarter/y, both as a con-. 
tributor and as the writer of books which have received warm commendation in 
our Review pages. To his earlier works, which include treatises on such funda- 
mental doctrines of the Faith as Predestination, the Inspiration of Scripture, and 
the Atonement, he has now added one on the Person of Christ. The book is one 
for the intelligent Christian reader rather than the theological student in particular, 
though the latter will also find much of value in it. The author’s name is sufficient 
guarantee of the doctrinal standpoint, which is thoroughly loyal to the full-orbed 
Catholic Faith. 

All aspects of the author’s great theme are reviewed: Christ’s own testimony 
to His Deity; the Apostles’ testimony; the Titles of Christ, with special reference 
to “Son of God”’ and “ Son of Man”; His pre-existence; His incarnation and 
Virgin Birth; the relation of the two Natures in His One Person; His miracles; 
His humiliation and exaltation; His sinlessness; His offices; His fulfilment of a 
Divine Plan; -His identity with the promised Messiah of O.T. times. The chief 
forms of heresy with regard to our Lord’s Person are summarised, and their errors 
pointed out. The importance of belief in the Deity of Christ is emphasised, and 
the writer quotes Charles Hodge to the effect that “ the spiritual apprehension and 
the sincere recognition of the Godhead of the Redeemer constitutes the life of the 
soul. It is in its own nature eternal life; and the absence or want of this faith and 
knowledge is spiritual and eternal death. Christ is our life; and therefore he that 
hath not the Son hath not life”’. 

There are copious references to the basic Scriptures from which the true 
doctrine is to be deduced, and frequent quotations from leading theologians past 
and present. Asa thoroughly sound and reliable survey of a great Christian doctrine, 
written in non-technical language, Dr. Boettner’s book may without hesitation be 
commended to all those who would know what the true Scriptural doctrine of the 
Person of Christ is. The number of Christians who unwittingly hold heretical 
notions on this subject is much greater than is commonly supposed, even in out- 
and-out Evangelical circles. The answers to Questions 21 to 28 of the Shorter 
Catechism would clarify their thinking; but the Shorter Catechism, alas, is a closed 
book to the great majority to-day, even in that land where it was once almost 
as well known as the multiplication table. There is therefore much need for just 
such a book as Dr. Boettner’s, and we wish it Godspeed. 

A few misprints have been noted: “ Diety ” is printed three times for “ Deity ”’ 
on pp. rof.; “ Robison” at the foot of p. 134 should be “ Robinson ”’; “ knew” 
occurs for “ know” about the middle of p. 170; “‘ 4ano Domino” for “ Anno 
Domini” on p. 212, and “ their’s” for “ theirs” on the last line of p. 215. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 


JOHN NELSON DARBY? 


Tue author of this brief but well-written biography has previously written two 
shorter studies of the same subject. These being out of print, and further informa- 
tion having become accessible, he has produced this “ almost entirely new volume ”, 
for which he merits the gratitude of Christian readers, especially of those who 
are interested in the Evangelical movements of the nineteenth century. For J. N. 
Darby’s influence and significance extend far beyond the bounds of his own eccle- 


1 The Person of Christ. Boettner, D.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1943. 215 pp. Price $2-00.) 

$ John Nelson Darby. By W. G. Turner. (C. A. Hammond, 11, Little Britain, 
London, E.C.1. 1944. 88 pp. 55. net.) 
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siastical circles. To give one instance, the popular neo-Evangelical “ dispensa- 
tional” interpretation of Scripture (as exhibited, e.g., in the Scofield Reference 
Bib/e) owes more to him than to any other man. 

On any reckoning, Darby was a great man. Another biographer calls him 
“the Tertullian of these last days”. Principal John Macleod has described him 
as “the Adam Gib of the nineteenth century”. Mr. Turner discerns in him 
“ the tender devotion of a St. Bernard of Clairvaux, linked with the fiery dominant 
personality of a St. Dominic in his zeal for truth and hatred of heresy”. Another 
writer once designated him “‘ probably the greatest constructive theologian since 
St. Paul”; but perhaps he temporarily forgot Augustine and Thomas and Calvin! 

Darby was born in 1800, a member of a distinguished Anglo-Irish family. 
Admiral Nelson was one of his godfathers, hence his middle name. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating as classical 
gold medallist in 1819. He was called to the Irish Chancery Bar in 1822, but 
his conscience deterred him from practising; instead he turned his mind to Holy 
Orders, and was ordained deacon in 1825 and priest in 1826. But a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the Establishment in principle and practice came to a head soon 
after, by reason of a blatantly Erastian action of the Archbishop of Dublin; and 
ere long he Joined the group of young men in Dublin with whom the “ Brethren 
movement” started. Though not the founder of the movement (a distinction 
which probably belongs to Anthony Norris Groves), Darby quickly became its 
leading spirit. Under his influence a large part of the movement (which had 
begun as a fellowship open to all Christians, avoiding both the undiscriminating 
comprehensiveness of the Establishment and the exclusive sectarianism of early 
nineteenth-century Dissent) tended in the direction of a strictly organised and 
centrally controlled ecclesiasticism; and the cleavage in 1848 between the “ Ex- 
clusive ”” and “ Open” companies of Brethren (Darby being the leader of the 
former) would probably have happened even had it not been precipitated by 
Darby’s vigorous reaction to the teaching of B. W. Newton, the leader of their 
Plymouth congregation. (Mr. Turner sagely suggests that the disagreement between 
Darby and George Miller of Bristol, the most outstanding personality on the 
other side, may not be unrelated to their both having some of the defects as well 
as the virtues of their respective nationalities, the one being an Irishman and the 
other a Prussian!) 

Perhaps the ecclesiastical difference between the two sides may be indicated 
by contrasting Darby’s canon, “‘ Separation from evil is God’s principle of unity”, 
with Groves’s words about members of some Christian connexions which he 
regarded as erroneous: “I would infinitely rather bear with all their evils, than 
separate from their good.”” Another difference arose from Darby’s special theory 
of “the ruin of the Church”, which led him and his followers to forsake the 
Scriptural order of Church government by elders. 

Darby’s birth-year and death-year coincided with those of Pusey, and both 
men were impelled by the unsatisfactory situation in the contemporary Establish- 
ment to strive (in totally different ways) for the realisation of “ the visible unity 
of the Church of God”. On his own testimony, Darby embraced “ Puseyite ” 
principles before Pusey was heard of; and although he soon abandoned these 
principles for others more Scriptural, yet this youthful experience may not have 
been altogether irrelevant to his later life of thought and action. 

Opinions will differ on Darby the ecclesiastic; but as indefatigable traveller, 
voluminous author, expositor, theologian, letter-writer, hymn-writer, preacher, 
Bible-translator (into French and German as well as English), as a man of humble 
and holy life, and warm and generous affection, he cannot but command our 
admiration for his tireless and devoted energy in the service of Christ. He died 
in harness in 1882. 


University of Leeds. . F. F. Bruce. 


